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Given the many challenges faced by new teachers, Moulds says, many of those 
who don’t leave Lutheran teaching settle into a pattern of “school teaching” 
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early years of the teaching ministry, Moulds considers strategies for supporting 
beginning teachers through this transitional period as they advance in their 
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by Russ Moulds 
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Arguing that “the issue of ‘name’ is so closely related to the issue of ‘identity’ 
that most educators will not recognize the difference,” Jonathan Laabs recounts 
the history of the debate over nomenclature for Lutheran school teachers and the 
effects of this issue on the ministry of these teachers. The ongoing debate 
regarding the question of identity, he maintains, reflects a state of general 
uncertainty and insecurity about the ministry of the Lutheran educator. 

by Jonathan Laabs 
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by Mary Scarlato 
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fitness levels of their students. 

by Charles T. Kunzleman, Eric Platt, and Brenda Crane 
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From Where | Si 


By Jonathan M. Barz, Editor 


Embracing Chaos 


A predictable lament of teachers as they enter the final months 
of the school year concerns the chaos in their schools and 
classrooms. The causes of this chaos are many and familiar: spring 
fever; the continual interruptions of field trips, plays, concerts, 
athletics, and other events; senioritis (having taught in a high 
school, I can’t hear Paul’s words to the Philippians—“! am torn 
between the two: I desire to depart and be with Christ, which is 
better by far. . .” —without thinking of seniors, though the better 
world they long for isn’t necessarily heaven); and the accumulated 
weariness of nine months in the classroom, with too many lessons to 
plan, papers to grade, meetings to attend, and needs to meet. 

Lately, I’ve begun to think of chaos in a new light. A relatively 
new concept called “chaos theory” provides another way of talking 
about chaos—and about the long-term effects of what we do as 
teachers. In laymen’s terms (the only terms I can understand), 
chaos theory explains the phenomenon of a tiny action, amplified 
throughout a system, having disproportionately significant effects. 
It’s often referred to as the “butterfly effect” after the chaos theory 
canard that a butterfly flapping its wings in China can affect the 
weather in New York. What a marvelous metaphor for teaching! 

Part of what makes teaching so draining at times is the need to 
attend to countless minute details throughout the day—usually 
simultaneously—without seeing any tangible evidence of the effects 
of one’s efforts. Nevertheless, I’ve been struck repeatedly, as I’ve 
heard people talk about the ways in which specific teachers have 
influenced them, by how the tiny, barely conscious actions of those 
teachers have often had the greatest impact. 

At the recent Lutheran Education Association Convocation, Jeff 
Burkart quoted one of his former professors as reminding future 
teachers that the teaching ministry isn’t about climbing the ladder of 
success; it’s about planting seeds. That’s a great metaphor for how 
Christian educators seek to cultivate their students’ faith, but 
perhaps that image is too conscious, too intentional to fully describe 
how teachers really form the hearts and minds of their students. 

We do set out to plant seeds, of course. But right now—amidst 
the chaos of late spring—I prefer thinking in terms of chaos theory. 
I imagine the thousands of Lutheran educators, not as sowers toiling 
in their fields, but as butterflies flapping their wings, their influence 
spreading out to affect lives in times and places so far removed from 
their classrooms that they may never know of them. 

That image makes the chaos easier to bear.‘ f 


Russ Moulds 
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Dr. Russ Moulds is 
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CALEB Project and the 
CALEB Comment for 
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art I of this article was an inventory of several 

concerns, pressures, and perplexing 

circumstances our new teachers often face. 
Through a series of conferences for first, second, and 
third year teachers at Concordia University, Seward, 
NE, called the “Summer Summits,” new teachers 
reflected on their experience and their future in the 
teaching ministry. The Summits provided assistance in 
evangelism, apologetics, classroom management, and 
ministry formation for new teaching ministers. Based 
on the success of that pilot series, a new series of 
summits is being planned beginning in 1999. In Part II, 
Moulds considers ways of addressing the concerns and 
challenges common in the early years of the teaching 
ministry. 


An Assertion 

Lutheran teachers are nothing if not dedicated. 
However, they are more often dedicated to a ministry of 
service thanto a ministry of Word. Craig Parrott, who 
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teaches religion and English at Denver 
Lutheran High School, made this 
assertion in the Caleb Comment several 
years ago. Many of us in the teaching 
ministry have been considering what it 
may mean ever since. Parrott’s point of 
departure was the Mary and Martha story 
from Luke 10:38-42 in which Jesus 
affirms Mary for attending to His Word 
and gently admonishes Martha for 
attending to her activities of hospitality 
and service. Parrott’s observation is that 
Lutheran teachers are “distracted with 
much serving” (v. 40) and too often do 
not get around to a 
genuine ministry of 
God’s Word. His 
distinction is that 
while Christian 
service makes 
essential 
preparation for the 
Gospel for sinners, 
only the Word 
itself is a means of grace used by the 
Holy Spirit in the teacher’s ministry. 

If Parrott’s assertion is correct (and 
many of us believe that generally it is), it 
holds great irony for a teaching ministry 
within a Lutheran heritage. The irony 
stems from calling ourselves “Lutheran” 
after a young monk and teacher who was 
committed to monastic service but who 
renounced all such activities as a 
distraction from the real ministry of God 
serving us with His Word and our 
serving others with the same. This is not 
to say that Teacher Luther in Wittenberg 
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in 1524 stopped all temporal activities 
and retreated into only contemplation of 
the eternal. Rather, Luther and Lutheran 
teachers use acts of temporal service not 
as ends in themselves-—distractions—but 
as opportunities for deliberately sharing 
God’s promises. Lutheran teachers 
suffer the same temptation as 
Martha—the temptation to focus only on 
the activities themselves rather than the 
spiritual significance they can 
communicate. 

Part I of this article itemized several 
concerns and obstacles that new teachers 
face. Given the 
challenges of early 
teaching, it is no 
surprise that those 
new to the teaching 
ministry will need 
time, experience, and 
an increasing 
command of 
Scripture to shape a 
ministry of Word within their ministry of 
service. They will also need 
encouragement and affirmation for 
making this transition. Participants in 
the Summer Summits report that while 
they have a vague sense of some 
imperative for ministry (usually 
expressed in the broadest Matthew 
28:18-20 terms), they find it all too easy 
and comfortable to remain in the 
conventional activities of pedagogy. 
Learming, organizing, and delivering 
content is challenging enough, they say. 
Adding the second full-time job of 
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integrating the things of faith into these 
important but temporal tasks seems 
staggering. 

Nevertheless these new teachers 
have come to the Summits to acquire new 
ways to advance their ministry. Already 
motivated, they find inspiration in a 
selection of Biblical texts that expand on 
their orientation to Matthew 28, texts 
such as: 


Do your best to present yourself to God 
as one approved, a workman who has no 
need to be ashamed, rightly handling the 
word of truth. (II Timothy 2:15) 


Always be prepared to make a defense to 
anyone who calls you to account for the 
hope that is in you, yet do it with 
gentleness and reverence. (I Peter 3:15) 


By this time you ought to be teachers, but 
you need someone to teach you again the 
first principles of God’s word. You need 
milk, not solid food. For everyone who 
lives on milk is unskilled in the word of 
righteousness, for he is a child. But solid 
food is for the mature, for those who 

have their faculties trained by practice to 
distinguish good from evil. Therefore let 
us leave the elementary doctrine of 
Christ and go on to maturity, not laying 
again a foundation of repentance from 
dead works, and of faith toward God, 
with instructions about ablutions, the 
laying on of hands, the resurrection of 
the dead, and eternal judgment. And this 
we will do if God permits. (Hebrews 


5:12-6:3) 


They also find fascinating Paul’s more 
militant language in II Corinthians: 


For though we live in the world, we are 
not carrying on a worldly war, for the 
weapons of our warfare are not worldly 
but have divine power to destroy 
strongholds. We destroy arguments and 
every proud obstacle to the knowledge of 
God, and take every thought captive to 
obey Christ. (I Corinthians 10:3-5) 


These teachers, new yet now experienced 
in the trials and temptations of early 
teaching, are ready to learn what they 
were not ready to learn at entry level. 
They are ready to make the transition 
from classroom teacher to teacher of the 
Church, from ministry of service to 
ministry of Word. 


Some On-site Assistance 

To assist this transition, here are 
suggestions for each of the ten concerns 
and challenges itemized in Part I. They 
are presented prescriptively to economize 
on writing. Certainly other responses 
and interventions are possible. Consider 
what may work best at your site. (Note: 
These suggestions are addressed to all 
stakeholders and not only to the board, 
principal, Call committee, colleague, 
mentor teacher, or pastor.) 


1. The Call Process 
We tend to conduct ourselves 
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according to the expectations others 
communicate to us, especially if those 
others are perceived as working in our 
best interests. What the calling body 
communicates about the Divine Call to 
new teachers will influence how they 
perceive their ministry to that calling 
body. Some calling-bodies call new 
teachers every year; some do so rarely. 
Either way, review your calling activities 
to see if they convey clear expectations of 
respect for the teaching office and for the 
teacher’s ministry of Word. Consult with 
your District education executive or 
president about your process. Work 
closely with the 
synodical college 
placement director 
so that both 
institutions are 
working in concord. 
Discuss why you 
issue a tenured call, 
non-tenured call, or 
contract and 
whether this 
decision signals trust in Christian 
community and reflects how Jesus 
conducted His calling process. Evaluate 
the increasing use in the church of the 
term “employee” and whether it 
represents a Biblical outlook. 


2. The First Day 

In her early childhood ministry, 
Shirley Morgenthaler uses the expression 
“Right from the start.” Her expression 
carries important implications for all 
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levels of education; the importance of 
things going right on the first day for 
new teachers cannot be overstated. That 
first day sets a pace and a climate for the 
first year of teaching—which sets a pace 
and climate for whether that teacher 
attritions, continues teaching, or makes 
the transition to a ministry of Word. 
Assist the new teacher by talking through 
the first day in advance, anticipating 
what can be expected and considering 
contingencies for what may not be 
expected. Do the same for second year 
teachers, reviewing last year’s first day. 
Provide a check list or create together a 
plan for desired 
outcomes or results 
and what the teacher 
will do to reach 
them. When the 
day is done, review 
and evaluate the day 
with the teacher and 
identify several 
things the teacher 
did well. Identify 
the teaching and ministry goals the 
teacher intends to pursue for that fall and 
that year. 


3. A Parent Primer 

I heard again from Karl, a new 
teacher I mentioned in Part I. This time 
he was baffled at the expectations of 
some of his parents. Karl works with 
multiple classes, fifth through eighth 
grade. He was distressed that some 
parents were demanding special 
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individualized attention for their 
children, which he was to provide 
sometime during a full day of classes, 
basketball coaching for two teams until 
6:00 p.m., games on Saturday, and Bible 
class instruction on Sunday. When this 
individualization did not materialize as 
they intended, they proceeded to explain 
to Karl what he was doing wrong in the 
classroom and to correct his teaching 
deficiencies. Fortunately, Karl’s 
principal was supportive and intervened. 

To help Karl and other newer 
teachers gain some perspective and 
insight about parents, ask some trusted, 
sensible parents to address the faculty on 
the topic, “Parents’ Point of View.” Ask 
some teachers who are parents to join 
this panel. Have the administration 
review its role of directing 
communication in a Matthew 18:15-20 
mode, responding to parents’ concerns, 
and protecting teachers from overly 
ambitious or aggressive parents. 
Rehearse with newer teachers appropriate 
ways of communicating with parents 
such as the praise-concern-praise 
“sandwich” approach. 


4. Figuring Out the Institution 

Second year teacher Janet took a 
Call to another school and asked me how 
soon she should be on site. I gave her the 
same recommendation I give all teachers, 
rookie or veteran: ASAP, preferably 
early July if not sooner. When she 
responded that she’d like to have a little 
more of her summer free for traveling, I 


asked her how much of her fall she 
wanted free for teaching and not figuring 
out all of the details of her new school. 
She had not had a good first year of 
teaching, so I asked her what she 
intended to do to make her second year a 
good one. She arrived at her new 
location by July 4 and had all her living 
arrangements and classroom details 
completed by August 1. She now had 
three weeks to learn about the school and 
meet colleagues. She had an excellent 
second year. 

Newer teachers not only do not know 
answers to institutional puzzles and 
procedures, they don’t yet know the right 
questions. Like many of our students, 
they have no context yet for 
understanding—which is why those 
August one-day orientation sessions 
don’t do much good. What’s more, those 
on site can’t always know what processes 
the new teacher needs to understand first. 
Perhaps the best help is to encourage the 
teacher to arrive early, open the 
classroom as home base (have the room 
cleaned right away), and identify for the 
teacher those people who can provide 
answers and assistance. A list of names, 
roles, locations, and telephone numbers 
is useful. A lunch reception would be 
nice. Stop by their room. Host a 
backyard barbecue. Reassure the rookie 
that it takes time to learn the system and 
that mistakes are always handled 
graciously. Meet with the newer teachers 
a couple of times during the year to see 
how they’re doing with the system. 
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5. “The Administration!” 

And Jesus called them to him and said to 
them, “You know that those who are 
supposed to rule over the Gentiles lord it 
over them, and their great men exercise 
authority over them. But it shall not be 
so among you. Whoever would be great 
among you must be your servant, and 
whoever would be first among you must 
be slave ofall. For 
the Son of man came 
also not to be served 
but to serve and to 
give his life as a 
ransom for many. 
(Mark 10:42-45) 


When 
administrators 
understand and 
practice a proper 
distinction between 
the left-handed and 
the right-handed 
kingdoms of God 
(which is an application of the proper 
distinction between Law and Gospel), 
new teachers tend to thrive under their 
servant leadership. When administrators 
don’t practice this distinction, there’s not 
much anybody, including new teachers, 
can do about it except endure. In this 
latter case it is important to remind the 
new teacher how Paul cites Exodus 22:28 
when he is abused by the high priest 
before the Sanhedrin: “You shall not 
speak evil of a leader of your people” 
(Acts 23:1-5). It is also helpful for new 
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teachers to grow to recognize and 
appreciate the multiple pressures and 
responsibilities of administration. New 
teachers will inevitably assess the 
administration. Prompt them to do so 
with the mind of Christ (I Cor. 2:16), 
employing Biblical models for godly 
leadership but also charity. 

This assessment is a good 
opportunity for 
evaluating 
perspective, 
commitments, and 
intended goals and 
outcomes, 
including the 
administration’s, 
the school’s, and 
their own. This 
evaluation also 
leads to a valuable 
assessment of the 
school as a 
functioning 
Christian 
community. New teachers can then 
begin to consider how coherent is the 
school’s working mix of a Christian 
world view, Biblical orientation, values 
and commitments, and practice and 
policy. 


6. Personal Finances 

Most of us reading this article have 
succeeded in managing material needs 
with Lutheran teacher resources, usually 
by attaining good stewardship habits. 
Many of our previous colleagues did not. 
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While the statistical research does not 
exist to show it, informed experience 
indicates that financial concerns of 
several sorts contribute to attrition from 
the teaching ministry. 

To address some of these concerns, 
convene a group to examine college 
indebtedness and consider such strategies 
as carrying the interest and incremental 
reduction of principle based on years of 
completed service. Review who covers 
premiums on health care benefits to 
confirm that your practice parallels the 
norm in your community. That is, do 
average congregation members or parents 
in the school pay for none, half, or all of 
their health insurance? Identify a 
reliable counselor for taxes and Lutheran 
teachers and someone who can help new 
teachers plan a budget. Offer new 
teachers ways and opportunities to review 
their financial situation during the first 
few years including such areas as tithing, 
savings, reasonable insurance decisions, 
investments, and intentions for 
purchasing a home. Summit participants 
have not complained about salaries but 
say that money is sometimes a concern, 
specifically regarding college debt, cars, 
and planning for owning a home. 

Several good books on personal finance 
are available. Recommend some titles or, 
better yet, provide one. 


7. Teachers College Re-visited 

The Summer Summits were initiated 
in recognition that the experience of 
early teaching creates a learning 


opportunity for teachers not possible in 
teachers college and less likely after years 
of service. Rather than trying in a few 
days to “deposit” in new teachers all sorts 
of additional information about teaching 
and ministry, the Summits guide new 
teachers in how to continue their own 
spiritual development and ministry 
formation in their own places of service. 
Ephesians 4:9-16 supports this approach 
to local, on-the-job training when it 
confirms that God has already provided 
the gifts and people needed to build up 
the body of Christ. The Summits 
encourage participants to work on site 
with formal and informal groups in Bible 
studies and planning groups. Colleagues 
can work together to build up the school 
as a Christian leaming community that 
can, as a whole community, help 
congregations and the larger Church to 
advance the kingdom of God. New 
teachers can also benefit locally by 
participating in new teacher induction 
workshops such as LEA’s BLEST 
Academies and similar district teachers 
conference sessions. 

To promote early professionalism 
send newer teachers (not just veterans 
who have “paid their dues”) to available 
church and education conferences. 
Encourage summer school. Provide 
literature by purchasing a few books, 
subscribing them to a journal, or 
purchasing a membership in LEA, 
ASCD, or other professional 
organization. Support and join in on-site 
study groups and project groups. “As 
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iron sharpens iron, so one man sharpens 
another” (Proverbs 27:17). 


8. How’m I Doing? 

Evaluation is among the most 
essential and annoying tasks of 
education. Volumes have been written 
on different philosophies and methods of 
teacher evaluation. Some outlook or 
other is in vogue at any one time; 
currently it appears to be portfolios. 
Summit participants value evaluation of 
their work. They seem willing to provide 
formal documentation, but they prefer 
semi-formal, person-to-person dialog. 
They want to be observed, to debrief the 
observations, and to discuss their 
successes and problems, and they want to 
do this with someone who has a personal 
interest their work. They are not 
interested in submitting a portfolio that 
ends up in a file or in contrived merit 
systems that subvert their motivation by 
the Gospel. 

We may best assist new teachers by 
arranging for class visits by an observer, 
collecting informal commendations and 
recommendations from reliable students 
and colleagues, and setting some specific 
check-in times across the school year. 
Simply put, this calls for what we have 
known all along and what Luther called 
an additional means of grace: mutual 
Christian conversation and consolation. 
What we also know is that this takes time 
and attention which is why we busy 
Marthas, distracted by much serving, 
don’t get around to it. 
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9. A Plan 

The spirit is willing but the flesh is 
weak, and we tend to do what we did 
before if it worked, despite how clumsy it 
might have been. Along with evaluation, 
newer teachers need to acquire the 
practice of longer-term planning. One 
tactic that helps is to anticipate with 
them their major areas of responsibility 
before the next year starts. These areas 
include number of preps, advising, and 
coaching duties, family obligations, 
congregational roles, graduate school 
pursuits, and major personal goals. This 
exercise usually provokes discussion of 
time management, a task that entry level 
teachers often don’t appreciate but first 
and second year teachers do. Good books 
on time management are available, and 
this is the teachable moment. Encourage 
new teachers to re-organize one course or 
subject area and to develop or enhance 
one opportunity for ministry. 


10. Recalling One’s Call 

After a few years of teaching with 
modestly increasing success, my 
colleague one day began unpacking a box 
of some college materials untouched 
since he moved into his middle and high 
school classroom. He discovered his 
Diploma of Vocation call document, 
re-read it and, after a bit of musing, hung 
it on the wall beside his desk. The next 
day, students began to notice it and 
comment on it. Their reaction was either 
the comment, “Gee, we didn’t know you 
were a minister!” or the question, “Are 
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you really a minister?” When he pointed 
out that most of their teachers were 
trained ministers of the Gospel, they were 
even more surprised. As the days went 
by, he talked more about the teaching 
ministry and the school’s purpose and 
noticed a subtle, positive change in 
classroom climate as students became 
more receptive to discussion about the 
things of God. 

This prompted my colleague to yet 
more musing. He realized his students 
had an obscure, non-defined 
understanding of 
where they were. 
They thought they 


Whether they are synodically 


self-aggrandizement, encourage teachers 
to display their diploma of vocation or 
some other notice of their ministry of 
teaching. Design the installation of new 
teachers as an opportunity for the whole 
community to gather, perhaps using a 
special chapel. Invite other area teachers 
and pastors to come. Devote at least one 
of the yearly in-services exclusively to 
issues of ministry and integration of the 
faith into the school program. 

Students today understand the 
structure and ministry of the church less 
thaneyer. The point 
here is not structure 
and offices of 


vee ee : trained or trained locally by the ministry for their 

school.” But they community of saints, we can own sake. The point 

responded ie is that young people 
enhance all of ministry by 

favorably when a desperately need and 

informed that this sustaining the value and seek some structure 


was more than just 
school. He also 
thought that he 
and his faculty had 
not done a good 
job of teaching their students or 
themselves about the nature of their 
ministry and their community. But they 
had an opportunity to do this now and 
notch up the ministry of the whole 
school. 

Whether they are synodically trained 
or trained locally by the community of 
saints, we can enhance all of ministry by 
sustaining the value and distinction of 
Lutheran teachers as teachers first of the 
Gospel. Without promoting 


Gospel. 


distinction of Lutheran 
teachers as teachers first of the 





from some source, 
and they can find it 
in the gifts, heritage, 
and living traditions 
of the church. 
Within this structure and the means of 
grace it is designed to contain, they will 
find the very promises and grace of God. 
And through us, God will continue to 
seek and save the lost. 


Summary 

New teachers experience their 
challenges and growth across these ten 
areas in personal ways. They have much 
invested in their commitment to the 
classroom: their direction in life, 
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finances, career, ministry, and very 
identity. Early teaching is nothing if not 
intense, and only time and experience 
serve to moderate that intensity. In this 
context of early teaching, it is not 
unusual for personal issues to emerge— 
sometimes directly, sometimes 
indirectly—around areas of conflict, 
relationships with authority, experiences 
of strong emotions or rejection from 
students, parents, and colleagues, locus 
of control in duties and responsibilities, 
and interpreting messages of one’s worth 
and contribution. 

All in all, new teaching is often both 
exhilarating and exhausting. In addition 
to Summer Summits at the teachers 
college, on-site summits conducted by a 
group leader not attached to the school 
might be a great service to these new 
teachers. Paul’s assurance of God’s 
power made perfect in our weakness 
would be an appropriate theme (II 
Corinthians 12:9-10). 


Conclusion 

New teachers are an enormous 
investment of resources. Pause and count 
the cost: four or more years of 
preparation and expense by the teacher 
education student and the professors; 
sacrifice and assistance from co-op 
teachers and supervisors during student 
teaching; college indebtedness; a call 
system and process; expenses in moving; 
salary; the good faith and trust of the new 
teacher’s students and families; and the 
patience and efforts of colleagues 
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working with new teachers. We invest a 
lot in these new teachers. Of course, God 
has already invested the life blood of His 
own Son in these folks and in our whole 
community. What’s more, the promises 
we want to share with our students are 
already ours as well. 

The conclusion is obvious: we do 
everything we can for our new teachers, 
just as God did not spare His own Son 
but gave Him up for us all. And will He 
not give us all things with Him? So, to 
Him who by the power at work within us 
is able to do far more abundantly than all 
we ask or think, to Him be glory in the 
church and in Christ Jesus to all 
generations, including our new 
teachers-becoming-ministers and the 
students they serve (Rom. 8:32, Eph. 
3:20-21).? 
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funny thing happened on the way to the 

convention. It wasn’t overnight. It lasted 

more than a few days. The journey has, in 
fact, spanned the past 152 years in the life of the 
Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod. Its origin was 
genuine; it has undergone many revisions over time. 
Perceptions and practices have evolved. Authors have 
treated the topic with a variety of approaches, 
orientations, and convictions. And, most recently, those 
who found themselves in the middle of a debate about 
identity had to once again rely upon a convention for an 
answer to a question posed frequently in the Church: 
What do we call those who serve in Lutheran education 
ministries? 

If this question appears on the surface to be too 
simply stated, it is! There is nothing simple about it. 
Changes in education, the economy, the Church, society, 
and the world have influenced the identity, functions, 
and roles of Lutheran educators over the years. Though 
the basic mission of Lutheran schools has remained 
unchanged, those who serve in classrooms and in 
administrative capacities at all levels from early 
childhood through university have become increasingly 
diverse in their educational backgrounds, vocational 
aspirations, areas of specialization, and, to a lesser 
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extent, ethnic and cultural origin. 
Gender roles in Lutheran education have 
shifted dramatically since the early 
LCMS days of male-only 
pastor/educators. Formal responsibility 
and training for leadership and education 
has also expanded to other roles in the 
congregation, district, and Synod to 
include Directors of Christian Education, 
content specialists, and individuals 
whose ministry is to support and resource 
educators at the building level. 

The 
complexity of 
Lutheran educator 
identity today is 


The basis for this article’s 


What’s Ina Name? 


extent to which some of these challenges 
have not been adequately addressed or 
resolved and the effect they are having on 
the Lutheran educator today. Indeed, the 
future of the effectiveness and vitality of 
the Lutheran educator’s ministry will 
depend on the ways in which such 
matters are handled by the Church, by 
the professional organization (LEA), and 
by the 15,000 individuals who 
themselves will be impacted by change or 
lack thereof! 

So, what’s in a 
name? Resolving 
this question will not 
alone make the 


further complicated 
by issues and 
challenges within 
the LCMS 
involving the 
definition of 
ministry; the 
availability of 
qualified 
candidates; 
questions about the 
need for, and 
definition of, 
church worker 





discussion about the question 
of identity is that changes and 
challenges have led to a state 
of general uncertainty and 
insecurity about the ministry of 


the Lutheran educator. We 
find ourselves in a position 
today of needing to redefine 
who we are, what we are 
doing, where we are going, 
and how we can get there. 


Lutheran educator’s 
ministry more 
dynamic, nor will it 
attract more young 
people to the 
profession. There 
will never be total 
consensus in the 
Church about such 
nomenclature, and 
most members of the 
LCMS will probably 
not recognize the 
reasons for 


certification; and the lack of 
opportunities for Lutheran educators to 
participate in decision making and 
planning. In many ways, all of the above 
have been factors in carrying out 
Lutheran education ministry since the 
formation of the LCMS in 1847. 
However, it is important to realize the 


considering it to be a question at all. In 
fact, the issue of “name” is so closely 
related to the issue of “identity” that most 
educators will not recognize the 
difference. 

The basis for this article’s discussion 
about the question of identity is that all of 
the changes and challenges previously 
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mentioned (and many more) have led to a 
state of general uncertainty and 
insecurity about the ministry of the 
Lutheran educator. We find ourselves in 
a position today of needing to redefine 
who we are, what we are doing, where 
we are going, and how we can get there. 
While many Lutheran educators have for 
many years understood exactly what they 
are called to do and base their ministries 
on a firm foundation of training and 
experience, they find that their 
understanding of ministry is being 
challenged and that their support system 
is dwindling. Others who are entering 
the teaching ministry today come from 
very different educational and 
experiential bases and are struggling to 
identify how they fit into such a complex 
and diverse system. 

If all who are serving as professional 
educators in Lutheran schools, 
congregations and other settings are 
basing their ministries on a common 
mission, should they not be collectively 
identified with those ministries and share 
the benefits of a system that recognizes, 
supports, and invests in its workers? We 
need to recreate a common vision for the 
ministry and future of Lutheran educators 
and make some major adjustments to 
insure their success and development. 

After briefly discussing the 
background of the Lutheran teaching 
ministry and the identity of its 
professionals, this article will outline four 
significant categories of emphasis for the 
future. 
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An Historical Context 

Much of the uncertainty, confusion, 
and debate about the identity of the 
Lutheran educator in the history of the 
LCMS has been based on different of 
understandings of the relationship of the 
teaching ministry to the office of the 
ministry of Word and Sacrament. The 
terms “Teacher”, “Minister of the 
Gospel”, “Minister of the Word”, and 
“Minister of Religion - Commissioned” 
have all had their place in the 
nomenclature of the LCMS, yet each one 
has met with a certain degree of 
opposition and concern. A variety of 
positions have influenced the decision to 
apply each of the terms, including 
Scriptural, functional, historical, 
doctrinal, and governmental factors. 
Though Lutheran educators have always 
had a clear understanding of their 
calling, their identity has often been 
challenged by those who seek to limit or 
narrowly define their ministry and 
compare it to the pastoral ministry rather 
than strengthen the relationship of all 
those who serve together in the public 
ministry. 

Numerous authors have offered their 
own treatments of the issues related to 
the teaching ministry in the context of 
Scriptural, confessional, and historical 
perspectives. All are worthy of reading 
(or rereading) and provide enough of a 
structure for serious study that no 
additional content references will be 
made here. The essays and articles of A. 
C. Stellhorn in the 1950s set the stage for 


a new understanding of the teacher as an 
active participant in the public ministry 
of the Church. (See footnotes in William 
Rietschel’s article found in Janzow, 
1981) Amold C. Mueller, in The 
Ministry of the Lutheran Teacher (1964), 
also addresses the role of the educator in 
the “ministry of the church” and the 
relationship of that ministry to the 
priesthood of all believers. In 1972, 
Stephen Schmidt stood firm with his 
conviction that the Lutheran teacher 
lacked ecclesiastical status in the 
ministry of the church, thus placing her 
into the position of “powerless 
pedagogue” as she sought professional 
identity. 

In the same year 
that the LCMS 
Commission on 
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history of the doctrine of the ministry in 
Lutheran theology. In Traditions of 
Ministry, he concentrated on three major 
questions related to the church’s 
understanding of the universal priesthood 
of all believers, the pastoral office 
(including all those called to carry out its 
various functions), and the relationship 
of the two. Some ten years later, an LEA 
monograph authored by Steven Amold 
and Robert Kolb took into account recent 
discussions and controversies about the 
Lutheran education ministry as they 
defined a Biblically-based “conceptual 
framework” for understanding the public 
ministry and those who serve within it. 
Finally, in a series of three articles 
published in 1995 
and 1996, Robert 
Toepper reviewed 


Theology and Church 


Relations published 
its report entitled 
“The Ministry: 
Offices, Procedures, 
and Nomenclature” 
(1981), an LEA 


yearbook edited by W. 


Theophil Janzow 
(1981) contained 
contributions by four 
authors providing 
some contemporary 
perspectives on what 


Though Lutheran educators 
have always had a clear 
understanding of their calling, 
their identity has often been 
challenged by those who seek 
to limit or narrowly define their 


ministry and compare it to the 
pastoral ministry rather than 
strengthen the relationship of 
all those who serve together in 
the public ministry. 





various viewpoints 
from the literature 
related to his 
theme, “Is the 
Lutheran Teacher 
a Minister?” 

In the past six 
years, a new surge 
of questions about, 
and attitudes 
toward, the 
teaching ministry 
has caused a great 
deal of concern 


ministry means and how Lutheran 
educators are full participants in carrying 
out the “public ministry.” Soon after, 
James Pragman (1983) discussed the 


among Lutheran educators and others in 
the Church. As the result of a 1992 
LCMS Convention resolution, a 
committee was appointed by the 
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president to “study roster classification in 
light of the doctrine of the ministry and 
bring appropriate recommendations to 
the next Synodical convention.” This 
action resulted in a four-year discussion 
concentrating primarily on the category 
currently known as “Ministers of 
Religion — Commissioned” and the 
essence of the teaching ministry, while 
also addressing the question of new 
nomenclature for all categories. 
Unfortunately, the discussion and 
subsequent convention activity in 1998 
resulted only in further confusion, 
additional questions, and some stirred 
emotion on the topic of Lutheran 
education ministry and the identity of the 
Lutheran educator. 

The good news is that most of the 
writings, discussions, and convention 
actions of the last forty years have helped 
to focus attention on the real issues 
surrounding the ministry of the Lutheran 
educator today. Below are some of the 
major topics I believe need attention in 
the immediate future if the identity and 
ministry of the Lutheran educator is to be 
redefined, strengthened, and supported 
for the sake of carrying out God’s 
mission in His world. 


Definition of Lutheran Educator 

I believe the condition of Lutheran 
educator “inferiority” expressed by 
Steven Schmidt was (and is still) due in 
part to the lack of definition of who a 
Lutheran educator is and disagreement 
about what s/he should be. The identity 
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crisis that takes such forms as teachers 
permanently leaving the teaching 
ministry, “buming out” mid-stream, or 
missing the joy that should accompany 
ministry or candidates declining even to 
consider entering the teaching ministry is 
evident because we haven’t adequately 
educated our Church, our families, and 
our public about the high calling and 
servant role of the Lutheran teaching 
minister. We must formally and 
intentionally assess today’s teaching 
ministry in light of all the changes 
previously listed and with an eye toward 
the future. Then we must “reinvent” the 
profession of the Lutheran educator and 
solidify its relationship with the ministry 
into which we are called to serve. 


Professional Growth and Development 
Key to the wellness and effectiveness 
of the Lutheran educator and her 
ministry is the ability and desire to grow 
and develop spiritually, emotionally, 
academically, and physically. Standards 
for all educators today are higher than 
ever. An advanced degree is now a must. 
Conferences within districts are givens. 
But Lutheran educators dare not 
underestimate the value of, and need for, 
regular Bible study, collegial interaction, 
participation in specialized seminars and 
academies, professional and “just-for- 
fun” reading, attendance at national 
conferences, and regular in-service 
training. It seems that now is the perfect 
time for the development of the 
“Lutheran CEU”, where all of the above 


activities would be quantitatively 
accounted for and adopted by Lutheran 
education agencies across the system. 


Synodical Certification/Roster Status 
One thing that has not changed since 
the early days of the formation of the 
LCMS is the value placed on theological 
training for those who teach. This 
training needs to continue to be a top 
priority for effective Lutheran schools 
and congregational programs. The 
problem, however, is that little else has 
changed to make it more possible for 
Lutheran educators to attain this extra 
level of instruction or to demonstrate that 
they already possess the necessary 
knowledge base and experience to meet 
the stated objectives. 
This is an area that 
needs immediate 
attention and a 
major overhaul in 
content, scope, and 


Key to the wellness and 
effectiveness of the Lutheran 
educator and her ministry is the 
ability and desire to grow and 
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inclusion on the roster have chosen not to 
be. Though there are several possible 
barriers to consider, one that must be 
broken down immediately is the cost 
concem. Where two commissioned 
ministers who are married to each other 
have calls to serve at the same time, 
provision must be made for one of them 
to avoid bearing the extra costs 
associated with self-employment tax. 
This is an easy procedure for a calling 
congregation, early childhood center, 
high school association, or university to 
put into effect and will generally not 
result in any additional financial burden. 
However, it takes some initiative and 
perhaps some creativity to make it 
happen. 


Franchise 

Ever since the 
first convention of 
the LCMS and its 
emerging districts, 


delivery, develop spiritually, ie bau obcletey 
Certification for : il Aemicall d and laity in 
every Lutheran emo ue ng), academcany a0 planning and 


physically. 


educator should 
remain the goal. 
What must change 
dramatically are the methods of attaining 
it, or the direction of movement is going 
to continue toward fewer educators who 
are truly Ministers of the Word. 

A final concern in this area must be 
noted. For a variety of reasons—mostly 
financial—a good number (hundreds?) of 
Lutheran educators otherwise eligible for 





decision making 
has been valued 
and preserved. 
This worked well when those were the 
only two categories to consider. 
However, as functions of the public 
ministry were increasingly assumed by 
others (teachers, DCEs, deaconesses), 
there was no provision made for their 
also offering their experience, talents, 
and service in this capacity. In fact, 
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those currently on the roster as 
Commissioned Ministers are by 
constitutional law not eligible to vote or 
to function fully in their call as ministers 
of the Word. Though there are many 
ways in which such professionals are 
currently eligible to serve at the district 
and Synodical levels, the time has come 
to finally allow several thousand church 
workers the same right to exercise their 
voting privileges as the other 2.6 million 
members of the LCMS. 


In Conclusion 

So, what's in aname? Obviously, it 
is much more complex than the name or 
title of the Lutheran education minister. 
We’ve even gone beyond the identity 
crisis. The understanding of ministry, 
the dedication to “profession” and profes- 
sionalism, the desire to participate as one 
who has been called to serve the Church, 
and the ability to have a voice are just 
some of the critical elements of being a 
Lutheran educator today. Yes, the name 
is important. It identifies who we are, 
what we do, and why we are doing it. 
“Minister” is the best word I can think of 
to remind ourselves—and to tell others— 
about the call that we have accepted to 
serve our Lord through “ministry of the 
Word” and on behalf of all those who are 
ministering as part of the priesthood of 
all believers. But the name that really 
counts is the one who has called each of 
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us to serve as Lutheran educators: Jesus 
Christ. In His name... tf 
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ccording to the executive summary of 

Preparing American Youth for the 21" 

Century (1989), middle grade schools are 
potentially society’s most powerful force to recapture 
millions of youth adrift and to help every young person 
thrive during early adolescence. This study claims a 
volatile mismatch exists between the organizations and 
curriculum of middle grade schools and the intellectual 
and emotional needs of young adolescents. In a vortex of 
changing demands, engagement in learning diminishes 
for many youth, and their rates of alienation, disinterest, 
misbehavior, substance abuse, absenteeism, and dropping 
out of school begin to rise. Yet, all too often these 
schools exacerbate the problems of young adolescents 
rather then helping them. Lutheran schools currently 
address many of the needs the middle school literature 
illustrates because of a more personal approach, smaller 
schools, and an intentional concern with values. 
Lutheran schools will benefit from additional review and 
the application of practices from the middle school 
literature. 


A Brief History 
Middle schools are primarily a creation of the 
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educational establishment in the United 
States. By the end of the nineteenth 
century, the common school model 
usually featured eight years of schooling, 
either in one-room schools or in single- 
graded classrooms in larger schools in 
urban areas. The growing popularity of 
the high school by the turn of the 
twentieth century spurred the initial 
middle school movement, the first of 
three waves of middle school reform this 
century. 

This first wave called for a 
transitional program between elementary 
schools and the new high schools. Often 
this transitional school included seventh 
and eighth grades, although in some 
areas the new junior high schools 
included ninth grade. Supporting 
rationale included concern from colleges 
for well-prepared students, preparation 
for the higher expectations of the high 
school curriculum, and the special 
developmental needs of this age group. 
This first wave became the junior high 
school movement that rapidly spread 
after World War I. 

These new schools became just what 
their name implied, junior high schools. 
For that very reason, the movement was 
not completely successful in addressing 
the developmental needs of the students. 
Even though they did help many students 
to prepare for high school, they did not 
support the needs of many students who 
were not ready for a strong academic 
approach modeled on the traditional high 
school curriculum. By 1960 most 
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students attended a three-year junior high 
school, but many educators questioned 
how successful these schools actually 
were. 

A second wave began to emerge by 
1960. Social needs, developmental 
concerns, and transition issues fueled this 
debate. Grantes (1961) claimed the 
junior high school was a hybrid 
institution suffering an identity crisis. 
Grantes recommended these schools 
should be more moderate in size and 
flexible in their scheduling, with teachers 
devoted to teaching young adolescents. 
New schools with a variety of classroom 
levels and approaches were introduced. 
A significant recommendation was for a 
four year middle school with grades five 
through eight. Most critics feel this wave 
never gained wide acceptance due to a 
general reluctance for change, poor 
implementation efforts, and attempts to 
use the innovation to address 
non-educational needs such as building 
space and segregation demands. These 
reforms receded by the late 70s in many 
districts. 

The third wave of reform may also 
be described as a continuation of the 
unmet calls of the previous effort. 
Schools reflecting a middle school grade 
span of either 6-8 or 5-8 continued to 
grow in number, but there seemed to be a 
continuing need for practice to better 
reflect the reform tenets. These 
characteristics would include a rich 
program of exploratory experiences, 
teachers as advisors, varied schedules, 
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and a more interdisciplinary curriculum. 
The current push is supported by a 
growing number of committed middle 
school teachers who are striving to make 
these school years positive and useful 
experiences for their clients, the students. 


Concern for Student Needs 

As stated above, students’ need to 
make a smooth transition from 
elementary to high school was the basic 
force in the development of the middle 
school movement (George & Alexander, 
1993). Rationale for this position has 
emerged repeatedly over recent years. 
Stromann (1974) describes teens as 


sources (Scales, 1991). Wayne Rice 
(1978) in his Junior High Ministry 
describes issues within five domains to 
which schools must attend: Physical 
(puberty strikes); Social (child to adult); 
Mental (higher level thinking); 
Emotional (a roller coaster, turmoil); and 
Spiritual (fear of believing or not 
believing). 

Students today are influenced by 
many issues which have a significant 
impact upon their learning. A brief list 
of pressures and influences facing youth 
today would include: 
¢ The influence of media (T.V. and the 

movies) and popular figures; 


lonely, lacking ¢ Fewer 

healthy families, significant 
shocked by reality ; ; adults, too 

anid prepudicecand The school in many places iS maity poor 
desiring a positive the last stronghold outside the choices for role 
life view. Kohlberg family that seeks to help models or 
(1975) asserts that students meet Dewey's heroes; 

most young people challenge to prepare youth to ¢ A primarily 
operate on the low be citizens in the democratic negative music 
end of his moral society. The middle school culture; 

scale making « A strong 


decisions based on 
fear or mutual 
benefit. Other 
literature presents 
adolescents as moody, clumsy, rebellious, 
fearful, living in the present, 

inconsistent, peer and appearance 
conscious, intense, and changing. Recent 
work by the Search Institute approaches 
the question from a view of assets that 
students may have from a variety of 


literature takes these concerns 
to heart. 





cultural norm 

of self-interest, 

individualism, 

and privatism; 

e¢ Drug abuse; 

¢ Weakened family support 
(immediate and extended); 

e Violence as a solution for problems; 

¢ Less institutional support (Scouts, 
clubs, churches, etc.); and 

« Stress, pressure to hurry up and act 
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As youth seek to find a path to 
adulthood in a more diverse world the 
above concerns and pressures can not be 
ignored. The school in many places is 
the last stronghold outside the family that 
seeks to help students meet Dewey's 
challenge to prepare youth to be citizens 
in the democratic society. The middle 
school literature takes these concerns to 
heart. To be successful, middle schools 
must be developmentally appropriate to 
the needs of the students they serve. 
Youth require that schools address more 
than a single academic agenda or a 
behaviorist model which views the 
educational process as training or 
enculturation. 

Scott Peck (1976) provides a helpful 
perspective in his book The Road Less 
Traveled. He points to three major 
concerns from modern culture: people 
need to learn how to delay gratification, 
assume responsibility, and seek a more 
objective reality. These concerns all are 
central to young adolescent development. 
Society will benefit if it starts early to 
address these concerns, not when 
students are sixteen. Students need 
honest interaction and confrontation with 
issues as they begin to ask more difficult 
questions and learn to accept 
responsibility. These students will 
perform at a higher level when projects 
and accomplishments build genuine 
self-respect from the students’ 
accomplishments. Students benefit from 
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positive orientations that build meaning 
and a more realistic view of the world. 
Finally, students need to be welcomed 
into supportive groups where they can 
learn not only content, but how to be part 
of a team. To become successful young 
adults, students need help relating school 
to real life. 


Institutional Responses 

Schools need to be more responsive 
to the developmental needs of their 
middle level students. These students are 
different from younger children. They 
learn differently than younger children 
and bring a different set of demands. 
Schools may need to rethink how they 
address these needs. These students are 
also different from older children. They 
lack the focus and abstract skills that 
develop at a later age. These differences 
are often better addressed in smaller 
schools where a more personal focus is 
likely. Too often, larger schools focus on 
providing services to groups, rather than 
to individuals: a one size fits all model. 

Lutheran schools actually have a 
head start in this regard. Individual care 
has traditionally been a part of Lutheran 
schools. Further, Lutheran schools are 
usually smaller than public schools. 
Finally, there is a ministry role already 
established for the teacher in the 
Lutheran school. The teacher as 
counselor or advisor is an important 
aspect of the middle school philosophy. 
The challenge for Lutheran schools may 
simply be to attend to these opportunities 
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that are already in place. 

The Carnegie Foundation presented 
its findings regarding what middle 
schools should address in its 1989 report, 
Turning points: Preparing Youth for the 
21" century: 

* small communities for learning 
within the larger school building; 

* acore academic program for all 
learners; 

* success experiences for all students; 

* empowerment for teachers and 
administrators; 

* teachers who are expert at teaching 
young adolescents; 

* improved academic performance 
fostered through health and fitness; 

¢ families re-engaged in the education 
of young adolescents; and 

¢ — schools that are reconnected with 
their communities. 


A concern that some assume with 
the above criticisms is that the academic 
agenda will be lost and the curriculum 
will in some way be dumbed down. That 
is not the position of middle school 
reformers. Rather, their thrust is that the 
school look at its chief client, the student, 
and address its programs to the needs of 
that client without forgetting the 
demands of the academic agenda. The 
challenge is to blend these two concerns. 


Specific Characteristics and Directions 
for Lutheran Schools 

1. Most Lutheran schools are already 
smaller than neighboring public schools. 


The middle school literature calls for 
clusters (families/pods) of students within 
schools taught by a team of teachers, or a 
school within a school. These clusters 
can be single grade or multi-grade in 
nature. In most cases Lutheran schools 
must simply recognize what already 
exists. Most likely that could be a special 
program for students in grades 6-8. 

Often these grades are seen to have 
special needs. A focus upon these needs 
will benefit current programs as it better 
serves students. Questions regarding 
special program issues, variations of 
tules and policies for these students, 
curriculum, and scheduling questions 
could all be addressed in a manner which 
responds to the needs of these students. 
While, some policies need to be 
schoolwide, others can be more age 
appropriate and specific to this school 
within the school. 


2. Teams of teachers working 
cooperatively to serve a group of students 
is another important aspect of the middle 
school literature. Departmentalization 
has come slowly, but it is now a part of 
many Lutheran schools. The 
interdisciplinary team concept takes it 
one step further as teachers seek to 
compliment each other. The vision of 
several teachers collaborating to teach 
students a more integrated curriculum is 
a major feature of middle school reform. 
One of the regular criticisms of schools is 
that teachers work in isolation. Teaching 
as a team will be a benefit to the students 
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and their teachers. Ifthe Lord provides a 
variety of gifts, they will be enhanced as 
they are shared and used to support each 
other. 


3. Curriculum questions contribute 
several themes to the middle school 
discussion. A core academic curriculum 
with the expectation of mastery is the 
first theme. While there is a place for 
electives, the development of a common 
set of standards that all students are 
expected to master is a major focus. 
These standards and the resources to 
meet them are an important part of the 
discussion about middle schools. 

A second major thrust calls for an 
integrated 
curriculum that 
shows linkages not 
only between 
curriculum areas, 
but also with life 
issues. Students 
need to see the 
relevance of what 
they do in school. 
Media and culture 
have led in 
criticizing and 
questioning the 
curriculum in the 
school. Connections will help the 
student to relate and be motivated. 

A third area is an exploratory 
component in the curriculum that allows 
students to explore and construct their 
own understandings. While some critics 
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The sociology of education is 
an important issue. What is 
the culture of the school and 
classroom? Is it a place of 
acceptance or rejection? 


Middle school students need 
both models and direction in 
learning how to live together 
under the Gospel. 





perceive this as a neglect of traditional 
curriculum content, it really is an 
extension of it. There is no way to work 
with higher order thinking without the 
students constructing their own concepts 
and generalizations. This principle also 
suggests a creative aspect to the 
curriculum that will engage many 
students in ways the traditional 
curriculum does not. 

A final concern is the promotion of 
cooperative learning. Much of the 
American tradition has encouraged 
competition. Students need a chance 
both to compete and to cooperate. Much 
of the middle school literature 
encourages the need to cooperate and 
work together. 
Hopefully, Lutheran 
schools already 
recognize the need 
for cooperation. 


4. Another 
significant theme 
views the teacher as 
advisor and calls for 
classroom leadership 
that is concerned with 
more than the 
academic agenda but 
also understands a 
role of counselor or minister. Again 
Lutheran teachers generally seek to 
embrace this concept in several ways. 
An initial concern is the creation of 
stable, caring, and respectful 
communities of learners. The sociology 
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of education is an important issue. What 
is the culture of the school and 
classroom? Is it a place of acceptance or 
rejection? Middle school students need 
both models and direction in learning 
how to live together under the Gospel. A 
specific approach is an advising hour or 
home room where classroom issues can 
be addressed in a personal or more 
specific manner. These formats can be 
places to celebrate, an extension of the 
devotion hour, or even trouble-shooting 
circles. The goal is to share information 
and support the classroom community. 

A third issue is to provide 
opportunities for ownership and choice 
by the students. While the word 
empowerment is perhaps misused, it 
addresses the notion that students have a 
stake in their classroom. More 
democratic models need to be practiced if 
the classroom is to be a lab for adult 
citizenship development. Middle school 
classrooms need to be places of learning 
these important skills. 

The engagement of families to share 
responsibility for learning and behavior 
helps the instructor’s influence to go 
beyond the school day and to work in 
cooperation with parents. This 
partnership, often informally in place, 
will help the learning process. 

A fifth concern is the goal of 
successful experiences for all students. 
Glasser (1969) addressed this concern 
years ago with his work regarding 
Reality Therapy. The middle school 
program should seek ways to help every 


student find real success and then build 
upon the strength. Perhaps a review of 
gifts growing out of a religion class 
would be a good place to begin. A final 
issue is the need for middle school 
teachers who understand and enjoy 
young adolescents. 


A Theological Perspective for the 
Lutheran Middle School 

The Trinity presents us with a useful 
theological perspective to work with 
these students. They need to see the 
power of God’s work. They have a little 
experience with belief and are moving to 
take ownership or responsibility for their 
own faith. Questions could well revolve 
around the work of each of the three 
persons in the Godhead. Creation is the 
work of the Father and, by extension, the 
Gospel response to life. We need to give 
young people more opportunities to 
create, to build their frameworks of 
understanding. Many understand the 
benefits of the Savior’s work but are not 
sure how to celebrate it. The Good News 
of the Gospel needs to be experienced in 
their current reality. Conversation 
regarding what it means to be justified 
can become a central theme in their 
learning. Finally, Sanctification is 
learning how to walk with the Spirit. 
The concept of Sanctification could well 
be a central focus for the middle school. 
Movement toward a focus that integrates 
these major themes with the rest of their 
day could well become a very powerful 
tool for the middle school experience. 
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The notion of the exploratory nature of 
middle school curriculum fits very well 
with the adolescent need to take 
ownership for their faith and response to 
God’s good news. 
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he term “at-risk” describes children who enter 

school lacking the pre-requisite skills needed 

for successful achievement. They may be 
deficient in background knowledge, language, 
vocabulary, and communication skills or have 
inadequate social skills. National statistics show that 
over 25 percent of these children drop out of school 
before graduation and in some major cities that rate is 40 
percent (Donnelly, 1986). Reports indicate that these 
students encounter school failure, have low self-esteem, 
come from low-socioeconomic status families, tend not 
to participate in school activities, have disciplinary and 
truancy problems, oftentimes display impulsive behavior, 
and may experience family problems, drug addictions, 
and/or pregnancies (Donnelly, 1986; U.S. Department of 
Education, 1992; U.S. Department of Education, 1996). 
Some educators contend that at-risk behavior begins in 
the elementary grades where patterns of low 
achievement, high absenteeism, and low self-esteem 
appear (Donnelly, 1986, U.S. Department of Education, 
1992; U.S. Department of Education, 1996). Others 
argue that many students acquire the label because they 
fall to attain recently set higher standards of academic 
performance. Regardless of the problem’s source, these 
individuals leave school without basic academic or life 
skills. 
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Due to the circumstances in their lives, 
these students may be at-risk not only 
academically and behaviorally but also 
physically, psychologically, and/or 
spiritually. 

Physically they may be at-risk for 
abuse, ill health, AIDS, or death. 
Psychologically they may be at-risk for 
emotional trauma, confusion, social 
withdrawal, and behavioral disorders. 
Spiritually they may be at-risk for drug 
and alcohol addiction, sexual 
promiscuity, or suicide. Factors in their 
lives and the temptations and 
entrapments that surround them make 
them at-risk for these conditions. 


Jesus and At-Risk Individuals 

The Scriptures are replete with 
examples of Jesus teaching at-risk 
individuals. He taught those who were 
physically at-risk: the lepers, the lame, 
the blind, the bleeding, the dying. He 
worked with those who were 
psychologically at-risk: those tormented 
by demons. He instructed sinners or 
those spiritually at-risk: the greedy, the 
haughty, the adulterers. There are 
numerous accounts of Jesus’ interactions 
with such individuals, but the account 
that most clearly illustrates Jesus’ 
teaching approach with at-risk 
individuals is the account of Jesus and 
the woman at the well. In John 4:6 we 
find Jesus, tired by his journey from 
Judea to Galilee, resting by Jacob’s well. 
His disciples have gone into town to buy 
food. It is noon and a Samaritan woman 
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comes to draw water from the well. 

Who is this woman? From the 
Scripture passage we learn many things 
about her. First, she is from a people 
with whom the Jews did not associate. 
Jews considered Samaritan women 
ritually impure. They were forbidden to 
touch anything that Samaritan women 
handled. In John’s account of this 
Samaritan woman, she is performing 
one of her daily tasks: drawing water 
from the well. Through her interactions 
with Jesus we notice that she is curious, 
searching, inquisitive, and enjoys 
engaging in conversation. 

How does Jesus interact with this 
woman? He begins by meeting her 
where she is: at the well. Tired and 
thirsty, Jesus rests there. The woman 
has something that he needs—water— 
and He asks her for it. In making this 
request, Jesus accomplishes several 
things: (a) He engages the woman in 
conversation; (6) He treats her with 
dignity and respect by asking her to give 
him a drink; and (c) He gives her the 
opportunity to serve Him. 

By interacting with the Samaritan 
woman, Jesus acts contrary to societal 
customs. That this woman is a 
Samaritan does not deter Jesus from 
interacting with her. He has a single- 
minded objective: to bring her 
salvation. Jesus’ request for water 
astonishes the woman who expresses her 
amazement by saying, “How can you, a 
Jew, ask me, a Samaritan woman, for a 
drink?” (John 4:9). 
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Jesus’ response to the woman’s 
query is one that further engages her. “If 
you knew the gift of God and who is 
saying to you, ‘Give me a drink,’ you 
would have asked him and he would have 
given you living water” (John 4:10). 

This response elicits curiosity from the 
woman as she responds, “Sir, you do not 
even have a bucket and the cistern is 
deep; where then can you get this living 
water?” Are you greater than our father 
Jacob, who gave us this cistern and drank 
from it himself with his children and his 
flocks?” (John 4:11-12). The woman’s 
response indicates that she is thinking 
and assimilating what she knows about 
Jacob and the Scriptures with what Jesus 
is saying. 

Jesus’ response shows, again, how 
He meets the woman where she is by 
answering her question and explaining, 
“Everyone who drinks this water will be 
thirsty again; but, whoever drinks the 
water I shall give will never thirst; the 
water I shall give will become to hima 
spring of water welling up to eternal life” 
(John 4:14). These words intrigue the 
woman, they appeal to a need that she 
has. “Sir, give me this water, so that I 
may not be thirsty or have to keep 
coming here to draw water” (John 4:15). 
If this man can give her water that takes 
away her thirst or takes away the need to 
return to the well for water, then this is 
water that she wants. 

Jesus has touched upon something 
relevant in this woman’s life and has her 
attention. At this point, he gives her a 


seemingly unrelated directive: “Go, call 
your husband and come back” (John 
4:16). This gives the woman the 
opportunity to either lie or be truthful. 
She chooses to respond truthfully saying, 
“I do not have a husband” (John 4:17) 
Jesus commends her for speaking the 
truth. He then reveals what she hasn’t 
revealed: “You are right in saying, ‘I do 
not have a husband.” For you have had 
five husbands, and the one you have now 
is not your husband. What you have 
said is true” (John 4:17-18). Jesus’ 
interactions with the woman have led to 
this moment where He reveals to her the 
truth about herself. But before He could 
reveal this truth, Jesus had to earn the 
Samaritan woman’s trust by engaging 
her in conversation on a subject with 
which she was familiar (i.e., getting 
water from the well); He met her at her 
level of understanding and then led her 
to a deeper level (i.e., from well water to 
living water); He gave her a directive 
(“Go call your husband and come back’’) 
which led to a revelation about herself 
which in tum, gave Jesus an opportunity 
to commend the woman for being 
truthful. This opened the way for Jesus 
to reveal what the woman already knew 
about herself. Jesus has stated the truth 
candidly and without condescension or 
judgment. 

The woman does not appear 
threatened by the truth but instead, is 
amazed by Jesus’ knowledge of 
everything about her. She then says, 
“Our ancestors worshiped on this 
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mountain; but you people say that the 
place to worship is in Jerusalem.” This 
statement allows Jesus to reveal many 
things to the woman. He tells her that 
salvation is from the Jews. He corrects 
her false ideas about worship. He tells 
her what a true follower of God must do. 
His words lead the woman to recall her 
knowledge of the coming Messiah. 
When she says, “I know that the Messiah 
is coming, the one called the Anointed; 
when He comes, 
He will tell us 
everything” (John 
4:25), it opens the 
way for Jesus to 
say, “I am He, the 
one who is 
speaking with you” 
(John 4:26). With 
these words the 
woman’s eyes open 
and she runs back 
to the town to tell 
everyone about 
Jesus. Many come 
to know Jesus because of this woman. 


Connection to Today 

Jesus’ interactions with the 
Samaritan woman provide Christian 
educators with a perfect model for 
interacting with at-risk students. Jesus’ 
single-minded purpose was to bring 
salvation to this woman and He did so 
with precision, resolve, and love. 

Jesus meets the Samaritan woman 
where she is: at the well. We must meet 
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Jesus’ interactions with the 
Samaritan woman provide 
Christian educators with a 
perfect model for interacting 
with at-risk students. Jesus’ 


single-minded purpose was to 
bring salvation to this woman 
and He did so with precision, 
resolve, and love. 





our students where they are and move 
them forward. If they are academically 
falling, we must assess their skills and 
begin instruction where they are, 
teaching them the missing skills and 
filling in the knowledge gaps. If they 
are behaviorally challenged, we need to 
meet them where they are and teach 
them right behaviors, praising them 
when they act properly and correcting 
them while delivering natural 
consequences when 
they behave 
inappropriately. 

Jesus developed 
the woman’s 
curiosity. We, too, 
must develop our 
students curiosity. 
At-risk students 
come to us 
unprepared and 
uninspired to learn. 
They may be 
deficient in basic 
math, science, and 
geography knowledge. We must develop 
their curiosity about learning so that 
they desire to learn. We develop that 
curiosity by presenting them with real 
life problems to solve. Learners are 
inspired to find answers when 
confronted with problems pertinent to 
their lives. 

When communicating with the 
Samaritan woman, Jesus carefully chose 
His words. We must carefully choose 
our words so that we engage our 
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students in conversation rather than shut 
them down. Before we can engage them 
in conversation, however, we need to 
know them. We come to know them by 
listening to them, watching them, 
studying their files, and asking God to 
reveal information to us about them. 
This intimate knowledge of our students 
can help us know how to communicate 
with them and ultimately, how to reach 
them. 

Jesus takes a personal interest in the 
Samaritan woman. At-risk students may 
never have had anyone take a personal 
interest in them. Prior teachers or even 
their parents may not have shown them 
positive attention. Typically these 
students display behaviors that make 
them “unlikable.” By taking the time to 
listen to them or praise them for 
something good they have said or done, 
or by honestly commending them for 
their achievements, we show them that 
we care about them. We show that we 
are interested in them individually. 

Jesus’ interactions with the 
Samaritan woman, illustrate His 
dedication to truth. We must show this 
same dedication by teaching that which 
is true and good and explaining to our 
students why it is true and good. We 
must teach the truth about moral 
behavior and its benefits. We must also 
teach the truth about immoral behavior 
and how it destroys. We must teach the 
truth in science and history and not 
promote political agendas. We must 
teach the truth about all forms of evil and 


its destructiveness. We must also be 
truthful with our students by confronting 
them in love regarding their actions and 
lead them to change. 

Jesus accepts the woman as she is. 
At-risk students come to us with 
histories of academic failure, lacking in 
social skills, or deficient in the ability to 
care about themselves or another human 
being. They may be filled with self- 
centeredness and destructiveness. We 
must accept them as they are with all 
their warts and failings and injuries. We 
must not judge them for their academic 
failures or wrong actions or decisions. 
Instead we must receive them as they are 
and design interventions that will lead 
them to attain the necessary academic 
and behavioral goals. Acceptance of 
these students implies we do not give up 
on them or walk away from them. We 
stand by them and equip them with what 
they need for success. 

Jesus built a relationship with the 
Samaritan woman. At-risk students may 
not know how to develop a trusting 
relationship; they may be afraid to trust 
because of having been previously hurt 
or abandoned; they may never have 
experienced a loving relationship, not 
even with their parents. The first step to 
developing a trusting relationship with 
these students is to accept them as they 
are. We then build a relationship by 
spending time with them, by setting 
attainable goals for them, by letting 
them know that we care about them, by 
setting behavioral standards, and by 
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following through with consequences. 
This consistent and steadfast display of 
love will produce a trusting relationship. 

Jesus tests the woman at the well. 
We must test our students so that they 
can demonstrate what they know. 
Whether the test is paper and pencil or 
real-life, it allows at-risk students to 
experience challenges which in tum 
provide opportunities for growth. 
Challenges allow at-risk students to 
apply what they have learned and to 
develop and strengthen their beliefs. 
Challenges may give them the 
opportunity to speak truth, both about 
themselves and about God. 

Jesus offers the Samaritan woman an 
alternative to her 
way of life. At-risk 
students may only 
know alternatives 
that are destructive 
and self-serving. 
We need to show 
them that there is 
an alternative to 
their despair, their 
failures, their way 
of life. Providing 
them with success experiences will show 
them that they can advance. Showing 
them charts of their academic or 
behavioral progress will teach them that 
hard work pays off. Teaching them 
alternative constructive ways to deal with 
their problems will give them a better 
way. By modeling God’s ways, we show 
our students the alternative that can 


disciple them. 
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Just as the Samaritan woman 
became a source of light and 
hope to others, our students 

must become sources of light 


and hope to their peers. For 
this to happen, we must 





change their lives. 

Before Jesus begins interacting with 
the Samaritan woman, He sets a goal: to 
teveal Himself to her and lead her to 
salvation. God has a goal for each of the 
at-risk students He entrusts to us. We 
cooperate with His plan by setting 
academic, behavioral, and spiritual goals 
that will lead these students to attain 
God’s ultimate goal for each of them: 
salvation. 


Christian Educators 

As Christian educators we have a 
unique opportunity and responsibility to 
influence our students not only 
academically but also spiritually. We 
can introduce them 
to Jesus Christ who 
will set them free 
from whatever 
circumstances that 
hinder their 
academic, 
behavioral, or 
spiritual progress. 

As Christian 
educators, we are 
held to a higher 
standard than non-Christian educators. 
Not only are we required to meet 
students where they are academically 
and behaviorally, develop their curiosity, 
carefully choose our words for 
instruction, take a personal interest in 
them, be dedicated to truth and 
relationship building, test and move 
them forward, and offer them 


alternatives, but we are also required to 
bring our students into a saving 
knowledge of God. 

We fulfill this requirement in 
various ways. When moral issues are 
involved, Christian educators must be 
non-conforming. We must confront 
those matters that are wrong even at the 
expense of our reputation or popularity. 
Christian educators must be more 
available to students. Our work hours 
will extend beyond the eight to four day. 
Christian educators must pray for their 
students, pleading with God on their 
behalf; asking Him to reveal that which 
we need to know to help them; begging 
Him for opportunities to minister to 
them. Christian educators are called to 
make disciples of their students as Jesus 


made a disciple of the Samaritan woman. 


Just as the Samaritan woman became a 
source of light and hope to others, our 
students must become sources of light 
and hope to their peers. For this to 
happen, we must disciple them. 

This means that we must, with care 
and determination, reach out to every 
student that God sends us. We must 
meet them where they are, see them as 
God sees them, treat them with dignity 
and respect, lead and challenge them, 
accept them without judgment, speak 
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uncompromising truth to them, cover 

them with prayer, and believe that God 

will use our efforts to transform their 
hearts and lives so that they, in tum, can 
transform others’ hearts and lives. 

For as St. Paul tells us in 2 
Corinthians 5:17, “So whoever is in 
Christ is a new creation: the old things 
have passed away; behold, new things 
have come.” Our role as Christian 
educators is to usher in Christ’s new 
creations.? 
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ecent research indicates a sharp decline in the 

physical activity and fitness levels of 

America’s youth. Nationally, the number of 
overweight children has increased from 15% to 22% 
since the early 1960s (Troiano et al., 1995). The 
percentage of obese children has increased from 5% to 
11% at the same time. Children in Michigan show an 
even more pronounced increase—one out of every four 
of them is overweight (Kuntzleman et al., 1996). In the 
past several decades, aerobic fitness levels have 
worsened as well (Updyke & Willett, 1989). 

Obesity and lack of fitness are not the only negative 
results of being sedentary. Lack of physical activity also 
results in an increased risk for heart disease, school 
failure, crime, drug use, and disconnection from society. 

Fitness for Youth in Lutheran Schools was a three- 
year program (1994-97) among Michigan Lutheran 
schools designed to reverse this trend. Sponsored by 
Wheat Ridge Ministries, the project attempted to help 
students in grades four, five, and six learn more about 
holistic health and to encourage their family members to 
incorporate these concepts into their daily lives. Children 
in other grades were given the standard Fitness for 
Youth program which includes fitness testing and other 
assorted program materials. Organizers hoped to reach 
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90 schools by the end of the third year. 

Although the program did not meet 
all its numerical goals, it was generally 
viewed as a success. Forty-six schools 
(or slightly less than half of the Lutheran 
schools in the state) participated. Almost 
every teacher and principal from these 
schools returned positive feedback. 

Bruce Braun, principal of Guardian 
Lutheran School, Dearborm, praised the 
project for increasing families’ awareness 
of fitness factors. “Students are very 
excited to see their improvement,” he 
said. “It has helped some families to 
engage in physical activity together, and 
thus allow them to spend more time with 
each other.” Mark McLoughlin, who 
conducted the program at St. Lorenz 
Lutheran School in Frankenmuth, 
agreed. “It doesn’t take that much effort 
to get it off the ground, and the benefits 
far outweigh the effort,” he said. 


Development/History of the Program 

Fitness for Youth has helped nourish 
students in Michigan schools physically, 
mentally, and socially since 1983. 
Backed by the University of Michigan 
and Blue Cross and Blue Shield of 
Michigan, the program has had many 
successes of its own. Research shows 
that Fitness for Youth is effective in 
enhancing young people’s cardiovascular 
disease risk profile, physical fitness 
levels, self-esteem scores, and 
cardiovascular health/fitness knowledge 
when properly delivered by the physical 
education teacher. 


Interested in expanding Fitness for 
Youth’s presence in private schools, 
Charles T. Kuntzleman, director of 
Fitness for Youth, contacted the 
Michigan Lutheran Sports and Physical 
Education Association (MLSPEA) to 
determine if some type of opportunity 
might be available to provide programs 
to Lutheran schools. Bruce Gremel, 
MLSPEA board member, contacted the 
Chicago-based Wheat Ridge Ministries 
in 1993. He asked the organization to 
provide grant monies to fund the 
program in Michigan Lutheran schools 
for three years. The foundation agreed 
and Fitness for Youth for Lutheran 
Schools was born. The program began 
during the 1994-95 school year in six 
pilotschools. During this first year, the 
program tested family fitness levels, held 
Family Fun Nights, and provided take- 
home materials. 

Armed with the knowledge obtained 
from the first year, organizers hoped to 
expand to 55 schools during the 1995-96 
school year. Unfortunately, they could 
only convince 41 schools to participate. 
These schools all sent representatives to a 
Fitness for Youth Workshop and received 
teacher and parent newsletters or 
participated in the program in some other 
way. Nearly 40 teachers gave take-home 
curriculum to their students. Eight 
schools also participated in the Feelin’ 
Good Mileage Club, a walking program 
sponsored by Fitness for Youth. 

The program reached 46 schools 
during the third and final year of the 
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grant, reaching slightly less than half of 
all Lutheran schools in Michigan but 
failing to meet its goal of 90. Organizers 
continued to hold workshops and create 
new curriculum materials for the schools 
during this year. 

As the above overview of the three- 
year program indicates, Fitness for Youth 
in Lutheran Schools consisted of several 
components. These included workshops, 
fitness testing, take-home curriculum, a 
monthly newsletter for both physical 
educators and parents, the Feelin’ Good 
Mileage Club, and several other services. 

Organizers 
used workshops to 
introduce new 
schools to Fitness 
for Youth. While 
there, Lutheran 
teachers learned 
curriculum ideas, 
innovative teaching strategies, goal 
setting methods and how to justify 
physical education to other teachers, 
parents, and students. These seminars 
also provided opportunities for Lutheran 
physical educators and teachers to meet 
each other and those heading the project. 
Fitness for Youth held one workshop 
each year specifically for Lutheran 
schools. They were also invited to attend 
three or four other workshops around the 
State. 

Another program component was 
fitness testing. Fitness professionals 
evaluated over a thousand students’ 
biomedical (body composition, blood 


peers. 
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The tests showed Michigan 
Lutheran students are generally 


less fit than their national 





pressure, and body mass index) and 
performance (cardiovascular, muscle 
fitness, and flexibility) levels. Their 
results were then compiled in a 
personalized Fitness for Youth Report 
Card. The report card motivated the 
children to set and achieve fitness goals 
by providing encouragement and easy 
exercises they could use to improve their 
scores. 

Following student testing, parents 
were encouraged to attend a Family Fun 
Night to learn more about their 
children’s health and fitness. While 
there, parents 
participated in 
fitness-related 
activities and had 
their own 
health/fitness status 
evaluated. 

John Bolt, 
physical education teacher at Trinity 
Lutheran School in Monroe, believes the 
parent/student tests were very beneficial. 
“T really appreciate the testing,” he said. 
“Quite a few parents asked for results. It 
made them more aware.” 

One mother/daughter team at Trinity 
of Monroe got so interested in the 
assessing that they did some additional 
testing on their own! They assessed 
student’s self-esteem before and after 
they participated in the project to see if 
exercise affected it at all. 


Results of Fitness Testing 
Project coordinators made several 
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determinations from these evaluations. 

They first analyzed the data and created 

norms. Using this information, they 

were then able to compare Michigan 

Lutheran students to other Michigan and 

U.S. youth in the areas of body mass 

index; cholesterol; blood pressure; and 

cardiovascular, flexibility, and muscular 
fitness. Fitness for Youth also used this 
analysis to test the program’s 
effectiveness. 

Report cards provided analysis :is 
well. They were used to study the 
effectiveness of identifying children at 
increased risk for heart disease and other 
possible conditions and determine if it 
was possible to recognize parents at 
increased risk through their children’s 
scores. 

The tests showed Michigan Lutheran 
students are generally less fit than their 
national peers. They: 

* Tend to have less cardiovascular 
endurance and muscle strength and 
more body fat than their U.S. 
counterparts. 

* Show consistently higher total 
cholesterol, LDL, and triglyceride 
values and lower HDL measures 
than other students in the country 
(placing them at higher risk for heart 
disease). 

¢ Generally have higher-than-average 
blood pressure measures. 


There are several possible 
explanations for this trend. The most 
important is that private schools 


(including Lutheran ones) tend to devote 
less time to physical education than 
public schools (Michigan Department of 
Education, 1998). This is easy to 
explain. Private schools often lack the 
funds, gym space, and certified physical 
education staff of the larger, tax-funded 
public institutions. Several studies, 
including the National Child and Youth 
Fitness Survey I (NCYFS I) (Ross & 
Gilbert, 1985) and the NCYFS II (Ross 
& Pate, 1987), have identified the 
availability of daily physical education 
programs as a key to proper health and 
fitness among children. Because of this, 
less time in physical education class 
equals less fit students. 

Less class time cannot explain all 
of the differences, however. Parents of 
children in Lutheran schools tend to be 
less fit, too, being more likely to classify 
themselves as inactive than the national 
average. 

In fact, Lutheranism itself may be 
partly responsible for the lower scores. 
Martin Luther’s belief in justification by 
grace alone caused him to reject “all 
human claims to be salvatory whether 
they were religious, social, political, or 
medical” (Lindberg, 1986). From this 
position, it is easy to postulate that God 
alone is responsible for our physical 
health as well as our spiritual salvation. 
Nothing we do can ensure wellness. 
Instead, we need to rely solely on God’s 
grace. As a result of this thinking, 
Lutheranism makes little use of “herbs, 
potions, natural medicines, prescriptions, 
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or bodily exercises” (Marty, 1983). 
Lutherans do not condemn the use of 
these things, they merely tend to 
downplay them more than most other 
Christian traditions. 

There are a few other possible causes 
for the lower fitness levels as well. The 
first of these is that some parents are 
sending their children to Lutheran 
schools mostly because of their own 
unpleasant public school experience. 
Often, one of their worst memories is 
gym class. Those who have had an 
embarrassing or unpleasant encounter 
with physical activity will probably not 
Stress it in either their or their children’s 
lives. 

Lutheran school educators may 
simply be more honest in reporting their 
students’ fitness scores than their public 
school counterparts as well. 

Finally, there is an outside chance 
that the findings of this study were an 
aberration from the national norm for 
Lutheran school students. Perhaps most 
of them are as fit as children in public 
school—those in Michigan are merely a 
deviation from the healthy norm. Of 
course, the opposite may be true as well. 
Children in Lutheran schools may be less 
physically fit than the testing indicated. 
Both possibilities are unlikely. 


Prescriptions 

Tradition, experience, and less time 
for physical education may be difficult 
obstacles to surmount when attempting to 
make students and their parents more 


active, but it is not impossible to do so. 
Fitness for Youth hoped to accomplish 
this through several methods, including 
the use of a take-home curriculum. 

Teachers began giving take-home 
materials to the students following the 
Family Fun Night. The children would 
first learn about specific fitness concepts 
at school and use fun activities to 
experience them. They then took home 
the lesson, became the “teacher” and 
helped other family members learn that 
day’s wellness information. 

Debbie Drake, a fitness consultant at 
Fitness Finders, Inc., developed three 
separate curriculums especially for 
Fitness for Youth in Lutheran Schools. 
She designed each of these components 
to fit the targeted grade’s emphasis. For 
example, Family Fitness Revolution 
compliments the fourth-grade emphasis 
on American history by teaching students 
about the Revolutionary War as well as 
wellness. Chapter titles include: “Paul 
Revere’s Ride,” “The Bill of Lites” and 
“Alpha-cise.” The fifth grade GeoFit 
curriculum and sixth grade Go Figure 
follow suit, emphasizing geography and 
math respectively. 

Another important component of the 
project was teacher newsletters. Provided 
monthly to physical educators, these 
newsletters made the teacher’s job easier 
by providing contemporary thoughts 
concerning wellness, innovative 
curriculum ideas, activities, and a 
parent’s letter. 

Larry Nocella, physical education 
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teacher at Immanuel Lutheran School in 
Bay City, praised the newsletter for 
improving health comprehension among 
his students. “I noticed more awareness 
of health and physical fitness practices, 
particularly through our reprinting 
“Notes to Parents’ in our weekly school 
newsletter,” he said. 

Other materials were used to aid 
teachers as well. These included 
Aerobics with Fun which provided fun, 
fitness-related activities to use during 
physical education class and the How-to- 
Do-it Notebook which provided 
instruction for running the Fitness for 
Youth program. 

Interested schools also received a 
free walking program for lunch/recess 
called the Feelin’ Good Mileage Club. 
This program encourages students to 
walk pre-measured playground laps by 
providing rewards like Toe Tokens, 
colorful feet earned every five miles. The 
Mileage Club has been proven to 
improve student’s fitness levels while 
reducing playground hassles and 
enhancing learning readiness. 

Trinity Lutheran in Monroe was one 
of the schools which used the Mileage 
Club. The response there was extremely 
positive. “The kids just loved it,” said 
Bolt. “Half the kids would run around 
the laps to get in more miles.” 

Other components of Fitness for 
Youth in Lutheran Schools included 
school site visits, consultations, staff 
wellness programs, public relations ideas, 
and networking opportunities. 


Organizers hoped to use these 
components to create a program that 
effectively taught students and their 
parents proper wellness practices. They 
believe they successfully reached this 
objective. Fitness for Youth really did 
positively impact the wellness levels of 
parents and students in Michigan 
Lutheran schools. 


Results of the Program 

The test results for participating 
parents were especially promising. They 
showed significant improvements in the 
parent’s total cholesterol and triceps 
measures. In addition, several of the 
measures (diastolic blood pressure, LDL, 
and triglyceride) decreased, but not 
significantly. A related control group did 
not reflect these improvements. 

Students also showed improvement, 
but to a smaller degree. Comparisons 
between data from participating children 
and a control group also put into question 
whether the project was responsible for 
this shift. Testers believe more change 
would occur if the relatively short take- 
home program (eight weeks) were to be 
lengthened. 

Other accomplishments included 
reaching almost half of all Lutheran 
schools in the state and receiving almost 
unanimous support from participating 
teachers, parents, and students. Positive 
comments from focus groups included 
the following: 

* Teachers said they liked the overall 
concept and wanted the program to 
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continue. 

* Teachers noted that the curriculum 
was easy to follow and said they 
liked its content and format. They 
expressed interest in obtaining more 
materials of this type. 

* Teachers like the idea of children 
teaching parents. 

* Parents said they liked the material 
and found it to be a fun, yet relevant 
approach. 

* Many children said they enjoyed the 
program and found the facts 
interesting. 


Unfortunately, there were some 
frustrations as well. The original goal 
had been to reach 90 schools—the total 
of 46 fell far short of this mark. The 
major reason for this was that many of 
the small staffs simply did not have 
enough time to add another “project” to 
their already extended list of duties. 
Other obstacles included the paucity of 
schools which agreed to undergo fitness 
testing, parent resistance to having their 
body weights and skinfolds taken, and 
the slowness of many schools to 
implement every component of the 
project. 

Focus group discussions identified 
the following potential difficulties in the 
program as well: 

« Teachers stated they needed more 
training time and found it difficult to 
squeeze the lesson in within a 30- 
minute time frame. Many also 
pointed out that they had no time to 
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teach physical education in general. 

* Teachers were unsure how to 
“grade” the children on the 
materials. They felt this was a 
necessary ingredient to make sure 
the students did the program. 

* A few parents said their children 
never brought any materials home. 

* Parents said they had difficulty 
prioritizing this type of homework 
over other subjects. 

* Some students complained about 
having homework for physical 
education and stated that a few of the 
activities were weird or boring. 


Focus groups as well as fitness 
testing and one-to-one feedback enabled 
Fitness for Youth to make several 
conclusions concerning both the program 
itself and fitness education strategies for 
the future. These include: 

* Teachers strongly supported having 
children teach parents health 
concepts. 

* Parents exposed to the program’s 
take-home materials generally had 
their fitness knowledge enhanced 
and their risk factors reduced. 

* Because of time constraints, future 
take-home materials will need to be 
extremely user-friendly. 

* Children can be identified as being 
at increased risk for selected health 
and fitness problems with a home 
report card. 

¢ Health information about children 
can be effectively delivered to 
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parents and school personnel. 

* — It is possible to identify overweight 
parents (high BMI and triceps 
scores) through their children. 


Boosting Fitness in Lutheran Schools 
There are several other ways 
Lutheran schools around the country can 
boost their children’s physical fitness 
scores as well. The first is to simply 


provide more time for physical education. 


While many 
teachers may 
complain that “gym 
time” takes away 
from “more 
important” subjects, 
research shows that 
physical activity 
betters memory 
(Vitality Magazine, 
March 1998) and 
even improves 
grades in subjects 
as divergent as English and math 
(Shephard, 1982). Thus, teachers may 
actually find their students learning 
better despite slightly reduced class time. 
Devoting more time to physical 
education class is only part of the 
solution. Teachers need to sensibly use 
their class time if it is to have any 
significant impact. Effective use begins 
by assessing students to ascertain their 
current fitness levels. A standard test 
battery which measures cardiorespiratory 
fitness (mile run/walk test, etc.), muscle 
strength and endurance (push-up test, 


While many teachers may 
complain that “gym time” 
takes away from “more 
important” subjects, research 


shows that physical activity 
betters memory and even 
improves grades in subjects as 
divergent as English and math. 





curl-up test, etc.), flexibility (back saver 
sit and reach test, etc.), and body compo- 
sition (body mass index test, skinfold 
test, etc.) should be sufficient. Several 
batteries such as the Prudential 
Fitnessgram and AAHPERD’s Physical 
Best recognition system will allow 
participants to be compared to other 
American students. 

Once the fitness levels of students 
are known, strategies need to be devel- 
oped which will 
increase their scores 
in problem areas. 
Do not create vague 
goals. Instead, set 
clear, quantifiable 
objectives. For 
example, a clear 
goal would be “to 
help students 
run/walk a mile an 
average of 30 
seconds faster at the 
end of a quarter than they did at the 
beginning”; a poor one would be “to help 
students gain cardiorespiratory fitness.” 

Children should not only learn to 
increase their fitness levels, however. 
They should also learn proper motor 
skills, the benefits of physical activity, 
and proper personal/social behavior such 
as cooperating with teammates and 
showing compassion to a player who is 
injured. These elements too should be 
emphasized in every physical education 
class. 

Finally, Lutheran programs should 
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be better linked to state mandates for 
public schools. Teachers should review 
one and try to match or exceed its 
recommendations. Even better, many 
states have their own programs and 
curricula to help schools better meet their 
mandate. Using these plans will save the 
teacher much time, money, and effort. 
The take-home curriculum used in the 
Fitness for Youth in Lutheran Schools 
project is also available. 

Wheat Ridge Ministries played an 
important part in the project’s success. 
Although Wheat Ridge’s funding for 
Fitness for Youth in Lutheran Schools 
ended in June 1997, the program 
continues in only a slightly altered form. 
Schools desiring to continue participating 
in the project agree to pay a $200 annual 
fee. They are then folded into the 
mainstream Fitness for Youth project at 
the University of Michigan. Promised 
funding from the University and Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield of Michigan 
ensure that Fitness for Youth will 
continue to shape the lives of Lutheran 
youth for the foreseeable future. 
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The Tragically Sad Principal 


In a story called “The Terribly, Tragically Sad Man,” Loren 
Seibold tells about a boy who told God what he wanted when he 
became a man. His hope was to one day have a big house, two Saint 
Bernards, and a lovely garden. Additionally, he wanted to marry a 
tall, beautiful, kind woman with long, black hair, blue eyes, and a 
lovely singing voice. He also wanted three sons, a red Ferrari, and 
the chance to be a mountain climber. 

“That sounds like a nice dream,” said God. “I want you to be 
happy.” 

One day the boy seriously hurt his knee and therefore could 
never become a mountain climber. So he studied marketing and 
began a medical-supplies business. He married a short, beautiful girl 
with long black hair and brown eyes. She couldn’t sing, but she was 
an excellent cook and painted wonderful pictures. They lived in an 
apartment building too small for dogs, but they had a fluffy cat. He 
also had three daughters who loved their father very much. He made 
enough money to live comfortably, but with three children, he drove 
a more practical car than a Ferrari. 

One morning the man awoke and remembered his boyhood 
wish. He thought of all the things he had asked God for but didn’t 
have. He was very sad. In fact, he was so sad that he became sick. 
While he lay in a hospital bed late one night, he spoke to God. 
“Remember when I was a boy and I told you all the things I wanted? 
Why didn’t you give me those things?” 

God replied, “I suppose you’ve noticed what I’ve given you: a 
kind, beautiful wife; a good business; a nice place to live; three 
lovely daughters—one of the best packages I’ve put together—” 

“Yes,” interrupted the man. “But I thought you were going to 
give me what I really wanted.” 

“And I thought you were going to give me what / really 
wanted,” said God. 

“What did you want?” asked the man. 

“IT wanted to make you happy with what I’d given you,” said 
God. 

After much reflection, the man decided to dream that what he 
really wanted most were the very things he already had. The story 
ends with the man finally content and happy. 


There are probably many terribly, tragically sad principals in 
this world. Principals didn’t begin their youthful dreams with the 
hopes of someday having to deal with irrational parents, tight 
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Administrative Talk 


budgets, and belligerent third graders. 
No one idealizes the daily chores and 
frustrations a principal encounters. 

It’s easy to be like the man in the 
above story and measure our degree of 
happiness by preconceived notions of 
what life should be like. The naivete of 
youth doesn’t allow for the day-to-day 
problems which comprise so much of an 
adult workday. With age comes realism. 

It’s been said that an optimist sees 
the glass as being half full and a 
pessimist sees it as being half empty. A 
Tealist, however, says, “I don’t know if 
that glass is half full or half empty, but I 
know that eventually I’m going to have 
to wash that glass.” 

Principals are realists. They know 
their workload is never-ending and that 
there will always be disappointments to 
overcome. 

Happiness is elusive. C.S. Lewis 
appraised the temporary nature of 
happiness by writing, “The settled 
happiness and security which we all 
desire, God withholds from us by the 
very nature of the world; but joy, 
pleasure, and merriment, he has scattered 
broadcast. The security we crave would 
teach us to rest our hearts in this world 
. .. Our Father refreshes us on the 
journey with some pleasant inns, but will 
not encourage us to mistake them for 
home” (p. 115). 

Nathaniel Hawthorne has suggested, 
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“Happiness is like a butterfly. The more 
you chase it, the more it eludes you. But 
if you turn your attention to other things, 
it comes and sits softly on your 
shoulder.” 

The break from school that summer 
offers serves as a benchmark for an 
administrator’s life. It’s during these 
days of respite that a principal can retreat 
from the flurry of activities, smell the 
roses, and realize the good that came as a 
result of his efforts. It’s a chance to 
thank God for being put into the position 
to help bring children closer to Him. It’s 
a time to reflect upon our belief in God, 
and also upon His belief in us. It’s a time 
to appreciate the gains made by the 
students, the teachers, the parents, and 
oneself. 

In the endless process of self- 
discovery comes the realization that the 
Lord continues to work in us and through 
us. The things we really want the most 
are the things we already have. And like 
the terribly, tragically sad man, it is with 
that realization that principals can finally 
be content and happy. 
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“Sing and Make Music” 
A Review 


The dominant theme of this year’s articles in the Children at 
Worship feature has been music education in Lutheran schools. 
Faced with the lack of a qualified music instructor, the absence of a 
music curriculum, or music materials which are too difficult for non- 
specialists in music to teach with confidence, many schools teach 
little music or use choir as their only music instructional time. 

Northwestern Publishing House, the publishing house of the 
Wisconsin Evangelical Lutheran Synod (WELS), has confronted 
these issues by publishing a complete music education curriculum 
for grades Pre-K - 8. “Sing and Make Music” is a very well-done 
resource which should certainly be considered by any Lutheran 
school faculty which feels the need for an organized and easy-to-use 
music education curriculum. 

This series is primarily the work of Dr. Edward H. Meyer, 
professor of music at Dr. Martin Luther College, New Ulm, 
Minnesota. Dr. Meyer teaches courses in music education, organ, 
and voice. The curriculum is a careful blend of music skills and 
good educational practice, and both are clearly stated in the 
introduction to the series. Though not organized in precisely the 
same way as the 1994 National Standards document, the contents 
and concepts which Meyer includes would certainly go a long way 
toward meeting most aspects of the National Standards. 

“Sing and Make Music” has five levels. Level One (Pre-K and 
K) and Level Two (grades 1 and 2) were available for review. Level 
Three (grades 3 & 4) will be available in the summer of 1999. The 
ring-bound teacher’s book has 15 non-sequential units with 
activities planned for a two-week period. Each unit also contains 15 
additional alternate units intended for use in multi-grade classrooms. 
This feature alone should be attractive to many smaller LCMS 
schools. 

Each level has its own songbook which contains all the songs 
presented in the units and a variety of additional songs which are 
indexed for various lessons and concepts. The keyboard 
accompaniments are very simple. In fact, a fifth grade student in the 
Concordia Preparatory and Community Piano Program sight-read 
many of them for me quite readily. The student did make the 
observation that some fingering would have made the sight-reading 
even easier. 

For teachers with no piano skills there are CDs which contain 
all the songs. The editors have done an fine job in choosing good 
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voices for the students to model. Both 
children and adult singers display light 
and flexible, yet warm tone. The 
accompaniments are all played upon an 
electronic keyboard, and while they are 
innocuous enough, do not provide much 
in the way of authentic sound experience. 
The use of acoustic instruments as well 
as synthesized sound would have greater 
instructional value, and the use of the 
organ for the worship music might have 
helped children to see the organ as more 
than a “Sunday morning only” 
instrument. 

The songs are carefully chosen to 
support the lessons, from a skills 
standpoint. They are generally presented 
in comfortable singing ranges and are 
appealing tunes. Traditional folk and 
game songs are well represented. 
Though singing is preeminent in this 
curriculum, there are ample suggestions 
for the incorporation of movement and 
instruments. The traditional hymns, 
though geared to the Wisconsin Synod 
hymnal, are certainly ones which might 
well be learned by any Lutheran school 
student. The liturgical selections taken 
from Christian Worship would need to be 
replaced with materials in use in LCMS 
congregations, but these constitute such a 
small part of Sing and Make Music that 
their presence should pose little difficulty 
for LCMS teachers. 

One aspect of the song selection is a 
matter of greater concern, and that is that 
ethnic songs and hymns are really under- 
represented. Any teacher working in an 
urban school would definitely need to 
supplement this curriculum with 
selections of songs from various cultures 
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around the world. (There are also very 
few people of color represented in the 
artwork which accompanies the lessons. 
Again, most teachers would want to 
supplement the curriculum to address 
this omission.) 

The lesson plans themselves are very 
clear, and could easily be understood and 
taught by a non-musician. Meyer 
provides a variety of ideas for each unit, 
and there are masters which may be used 
for handouts, posters, or transparencies 
for nearly every lesson. Since music is 
rarely taught on a daily basis, teachers 
would have many more lessons than they 
needed, and could be free to use those 
plans with which they feel most 
comfortable. In fact, there are so many 
good ideas ready for use that teachers 
who otherwise might have avoided music 
class, might be inspired to devote more 
class time to it. 

This is a curriculum with many 
wonderful features. It is accessible to the 
non-specialist, is very user-friendly, and 
presents the musical skills children need 
in a logical and appealing manner. If the 
year 2007 is indeed the target for a new 
LCMS hymnal, one can only hope that 
Lutheran schools will be provided with a 
true music education curriculum which is 
coordinated to that new hymnal. But 
until that time, any faculty which feels 
the need to add some stability and 
organization to its music instruction 
might do well to look into Sing and Make 
Music. t 

* For further information about 
“Sing and Make Music” contact 
Northwestern Publishing House. 1-800- 
662-6022. 


Collection Connections 


I’macollector. I collect sports cards and certain types of 
sports memorabilia, as well as stamps, coins, and collectibles related 
to my growing up years in Lawrence, Kansas. I buy, sell, and wade, 
but mostly I acquire. Most of my hobby activities reconnect me to 
significant past times of my life. I have discovered that they also 
connect me—now—to other people. I have also experienced the joy 
of using these connections in my ministry. 


A Connection Is Born 

One perfect Omaha evening this past summer, I was sitting in 
my backyard, rammaging through some of the Michael Jordan 
cards I have collected over the past decade. When young Johnny 
next door leaned over the fence to give me some of my mail that 
had been inadvertently delivered to his house that day, his mouth 
dropped open at the sight of a thick, three-ring binder bulging with 
nothing but Michael Jordan cards. “You got any Shaqs?” he asked 
excitedly, referring to Lakers star Shaquille O’Neal. “I might have 
a few extras,” I replied. “I'll trade ya!” he said. “Sure. Why not?” 
A new connection was born. I’ve known Johnny all of his fourteen 
years, but I never knew he collected basketball cards. We have a 
trading session in our future, and maybe a better bond. 

Johnny isn’t a member of my church, but there are many 
elementary, junior, and senior high students who are. Many of 
them, including the girls (!), are collectors. Sports cards primarily. 
And, oh, do they have their favorite sports, players, individual 
cards, and card sets! About three years ago, we formed a collectors’ 
club for the students in our three-year confirmation curriculum who 
collect sports cards. Another connection. Pastor and youth. 
Common ground. Faith and cards. An opportunity for mentoring. 
Recently my congregation became part of a Lutheran school 
association, and I have offered to start the school’s collectors’ club. 
More connections. 
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On the Road 

Many times I have taken some of my students (with parents’ 
permission, of course) to area card shows. They know the rule: 
don’t bring any money you or your parents can’t afford to spend. 
Some of these shows have been just a few minutes’ drive, but others 
have been several hours away. We don’t always talk about cards in 
the car. Often we talk about the things that matter most to them— 
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We enjoy. And then before returning 
home, we sit down somewhere and share 
our newfound treasures over a cola. 


Far-reaching Connections 

Members of my congregation who 
know that I collect things like United 
Nations stamps and Welch’s Howdy 
Doody glasses from the 1950’s often 
“keep their eyes open” for me. They 
watch out for antique buttons for my 
wife, too. More connections. Sometimes 
my wife and I deliberately make time in 
our busy schedules to visit antique stores 
and flea markets with church members. 
A hobby is fun. Taking time to be with 
these people in ordinary circumstances is 
even more so. It can be surprising what 
transpires when you are tromping around 
together in someone else’s attic. 

It is also surprising how far 
collection connections can reach. This 
summer, several of my members went on 
a parish-sponsored mission trip to 
Tisovec, Slovakia. I suggested taking 
some less expensive Michael Jordan 
cards to do a little “connecting.” The 
idea not only took root, it blossomed into 
a discussion of being a Christian 
“connection” in an unfamiliar 
environment. 


Lasting Connections 

Several years ago, I called on a 
family that had visited our church the 
previous Sunday. When I found out their 
children were sports cards collectors, I 
paid as much attention to them as I did 
their parents. The kids stayed for the 
whole pastoral visit. They knew the 
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pastor didn’t come just to visit the adults. 
The family has since moved to Georgia 
after spending a few years in our 
congregation, but I still get an occasional 
e-mail from the kids. They always ask 
how my card collection is coming along. 
(Theirs was doing remarkably well last I 
knew.) I smile when they ask about my 
cards, and I always make sure I answer 
their questions when I respond. 


Connecting in the Parish 

My office is an eclectic mess. It is so 
partly because I try to have certain items 
from my hobbies on display. (I won’t go 
into the other reasons.) They are always 
good conversation starters. Sometimes 
visitors to my office discover a common 
ground, beyond the faith, that they never 
knew existed. 

Soon my congregation will be 
hosting a Hobby Sunday. We are asking 
members who would like to share their 
hobby through a display to sign up. I 
intend to strongly encourage children and 
youth to participate. How good it will be 
for them to participate in a parish activity 
as equals! What a marvelous reflection 
of the Church! Participating hobbyists 
will get display space in the parish hall, 
and our entire membership will be 
invited to visit the display area. Already 
many members are excited about the 
event, collectors and non-collectors alike 
(not to mention all those hobbyists who 
“do” rather than “collect,” such as 
gardeners, quilters, cyclists, and 
mountain climbers). We'll probably 
make a lot more connections, bonds and 
alliances. I?ll be there. Want to come? fT 


Signs of Health and Hope 


How is your Holy Huddle, your Grace Place, your Friendly 
Flock, your Shalom Zone doing these days? In other words, how is 
that faith community which we call the classroom, the congregation 
at worship, your youth ministry group, the care group, the parent 
group, and all of the other faith communities doing as the people of 
God? 

As Sister Corita said many years ago, “He is—and He is here—the 
signs are all around us!” 

Signs of health and hope are all around us in our various faith 
communities. At times the Spirit is so very much alive and real; at 
other times, it takes the eyes of faith to see and feel and sense His 
presence. But He is there, no doubt about it! That’s His promise that 
He has given to us at Baptism and each day of our lives! 

Why not spend the next week intentionally looking for these 
“signs” of health and wholeness, in the name of the healing Christ? 
Here is a beginning list of signs of faith communities who are alive in 
the Lord: 

1. There is a vision! Itis God’s vision of faith and hope and we are 
empowered to articulate it. 

2. There is a celebrative spirit! There is laughter, there are smiles 
and hugs. And even in the tears, there is love and acceptance. 

3. There is a “passion” for people! Faith communities know that 
“God so loved the world”’—and that includes everyone, those 
inside and those outside of your faith communities. There is a 
passion to tell others of God’s love for them, especially to those 
who think God has forgotten them. 

4. There is a sense of hope! Hope is not a naive wish that things go 
well. Rather, it is the assurance that in spite of the Good Fridays 
in our lives, there is always an Easter! 

5. There is the proclamation of the Gospel, in doing and in telling. 
The Gospel is alive because the Spirit is present! 

6. There is a global mind-set. We see the Lord alive in all of life 
throughout all the world with all of His people, and we help 
others connect with other cultures, ideologies, and environments. 

7. There is a sense of “taking care of ourselves,” as individuals with 
gifts and needs. This is not an “inward” look at the expense of 
looking “outward” to others, but it is a commitment to keep each 
other healthy and whole in the name of the healing Christ. We 
need to care for ourselves so that we are able to care for others. 

8. There is a servant-leadership style. Our task is to equip those we 
serve to be able to serve others. That’s the sign of a servant 
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leader. That’s the sign of Christ living first has forgiven us. 


in us. 

9. There is a lot of “resurrection Watch for these and other signs of 
practicing”! As Wendell Berry, a health and hope in your various faith 
modern prophet, puts it: “Expect the communities this week. Keep track of 
end of the world. Laugh. Laughter is them. Thank God for them. Tell others of 
immeasurable. Be joyful though you them. And rejoice each day in the fact that 
have considered all the facts. Practice we are healthy and hope-filled people, in 
resurrection!” the name of the healing Christ! 

10. There is forgiveness! Life is for Signs of health and hope—they are all 
giving! And life is forgiving. We live around us! Hooray!t 


out a life of forgiveness because He 





At its best, schooling can be about how to make a life, which is quite different from how 


to make a living. 
Neil Postman 


Every education teaches a philosophy; if not by dogma then by suggestion, by implication, 
by atmosphere. Every part of that education has a connection with every other part. If it 
does not all combine to convey some general view of life, it is not an education at all. 

G. K. Chesterton 


No one can become really educated without having pursued some study in which he took 
no interest for it is a part of education to learn to interest ourselves in subjects for which 


we have not aptitude. 
T. S. Eliot 
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| Need Blueprints! 


It is March. The concert band is going on tour next weekend. 
The spring play is only five rehearsal weeks away. Grading 
overwhelms me (even with the assistance of a student aide), and I 
spend very little time preparing lessons for my sophomore English 
classes and general music class, lessons that predictably flop daily. 

This is my second year. Weren’t things supposed to be better by 
now? But I spend even more hours at school this year than last. 
Those precious few late night hours that I do spend at home are spent 
with the grade book, the script, the scores, the novel, or the 
computer, not with my husband, and not in prayer or devotion. It is 
time for a change! 

There are so many frustrations that I cannot escape. I am caught 
up in busyness, my classes are not improving, and I’ve had my first 
taste of ugly church politics. I live for the weekends so I can catch 
up on stacks of paperwork and planning, only to go back on Monday, 
not at all refreshed, staying late at school, and finding myself 
completely wiped out by Tuesday night. Right now I am a Martha, a 
busy woman who is jack of all trades and master of none. Right now 
to my students I am the teacher, the band director, and the drama 
director, and very rarely do I feel as though I act in the capacity of 
minister of the Word. I had one student come to me after I had 
rescheduled a meeting with her at least three times to ask me why I 
was so busy. Why should that student have needed to feel as though 
I did not have time for her? I spend more time “doing” and 
“running” than “being” a true Lutheran school teacher. 

Despite my frustrations, I love where I teach. I work in an small 
urban high school with a faculty of individuals who would sacrifice 
much for the school. The faculty is like a family, an atmosphere 
which was extremely helpful for me my first year, when, as a recent 
college graduate, I found myself moving four states away. There is 
always plenty of encouragement to go around, especially for the 
rookies of the group. 

Perhaps the biggest blessing of my first call has been the support 
of my principal. Never have I worried that my principal would not 
support me when dealing with sensitive parent or student issues. Yet 
he will always find a tactful way to let me know about areas of my 
teaching and working with students that I need to improve upon. He 
has been an excellent role model for me in teacher support, prayerful 
decision making, professionalism, selflessness, and work ethic. I 
believe this leadership has definitely shaped my development as a 
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teacher. 

Why then, when I am surrounded by 
caring individuals and excellent role 
models, do I still feel so entirely 
overwhelmed? 

I need a plan, blueprints for finding 
the balance that I need to continue in this 
ministry. And I am going to need the 
help of administration and other faculty 
members in guiding and implementing 
the plans that are made. There are two 
goals that I want this plan to achieve. 
First, I would like to become a better 
teacher, one who views teaching as a 
ministry and not as a series of tasks that 
must be completed before I can go home 
for the weekend. Secondly, I would like 
to achieve some satisfactory balance in 
my life so that I have time for teaching, 
time for family, and time for my own 
personal growth and physical and 
spiritual health. 

I feel I must come to a level of 
honesty with myself and those I work 
with in order to attain these goals. 
Although I have always thrived on “being 
busy,” I have now reached a point where 
my limits have been tried, and too often I 
have failed to hold myself together. It 


may be time to admit to myself that I am 
carrying a load that is too heavy. My 
worldly side sees this as a blow to my ego 
(of course I should be able to handle all 
of this!), but if I want to master the 
subject areas I teach, if I want to have 
time to see and know my students instead 
of shuffling them in and out of my 
classroom, if I want to be a Christian role 
model for these young adults, giving time 
to their personal spiritual needs, I need to 
start prioritizing what I do and where I 


Spend my time. It may be time to 


honestly admit I cannot handle all the 
curricular and extracurricular duties that 
are mine and to seek help from fellow 
teachers and my principal. 

Our Heavenly Father, the Master of 
all blueprints, manages everything 
perfectly. As the Word says, “There is a 
time for everything. .. He has made 
everything beautiful in its time” (Eccl. 3: 
1, 11). Right now I need help being 
patient while I wait to see the beauty. 
Right now I need to seek help from my 
more experienced colleagues. Right now 
I need to quit trying to do it on my own, 
to let go, to let God. 





“Secondary Sequence” Columnists 


In the 1998-99 volume of Lutheran Education, the “Secondary Sequence” columns 
are being written by teachers or administrators from different Lutheran high schools 
across the country. Each column addresses issues pertinent to those who minister in a 
high school setting, from the perspective of someone who is “in the trenches.” 


IQA 


Making Learning Real 


Throughout this volume these columns have been focused on what 
truths we can take from the Bible to apply to our teaching of young 
children today. This column is no exception. Making learning real is 
something that Jesus did at every opportunity. 

Jesus used a seed, a fig tree, a coin, and a sheep to communicate 
truths to people based on things that were real and familiar to them. 
Those materials and experiences may not be real to children today, but 
we need to look for the ways to make the story and its concept real to 
the children we teach. 


Using Real Experiences 

It is not only children who learn best by first-hand experience. The 
same is true for adults. Many of you who are reading this attended the 
LEA convocation recently. Four thousand Lutheran educators were 
there. If you were among them, you know that 4,000 people in one 
place is a lot of people! But did you use it to make a Bible truth more 
real? 

Worshiping with 3,999 other Lutheran educators was an uplifting 
experience. At the end of the worship, we were told what the meal 
arrangements were for the evening—a buffet supper to be served over 
three hours. We were assured that there would be plenty of food. 

While I’m sure the conference planners believed that assurance, I 
know I was only one of many who decided to find food elsewhere on 
Thursday evening. In listening to reports of empty buffet tables the next 
morning, I knew that the decision to leave was a good one. I suspect I 
wasn’t alone in wondering how the sit-down banquet for 4,000 would be 
handled on Friday evening. 

Like everyone else, I went to the banquet, trusting that the logistics 
had been worked out. As J looked around the room, I was struck by the 
sea of tables—400 of them—and the even larger sea of people. It took 
20 minutes just to get seats and people matched! 

Now came the learning! As Pastor Sims said the prayer before the 
meal, he began to talk to God. “We know you can feed 4,000 people,” 
he said. “You’ve done it before.” 

I’m honestly not sure how he finished the prayer. My brain was 
stuck on the idea of God feeding 4,000 people. “Wow!” I thought. 
“This really is like the feeding of the 4,000!” I wonder how the number 
of servers here compares to the number of followers Jesus enlisted to 
help with the task on that hillside. We’re not told how many helped in 
that task. But in looking out over that sea of people again, I think it had 
to be the 70 regular followers of Jesus, not just the 12 disciples. 
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Applying the Learning 

Thinking about the comparison 
between the 4,000 at the convocation and 
the 4,000 on the hillside in Galilee wasn’t 
enough, however. I needed to go back to 
the story and study it again in the light of 
this new experience. 

At the end of the evening, I reread the 
story of the Feeding of the 4,000, even 
comparing it to the Feeding of the 5,000. 
What was the same, I asked myself. What 
was different? Why do we hear about the 
5,000 more often than the 4,000? Did that 
extra thousand really make the miracle that 
much greater? 

I was reminded again that the people 
had been listening to Jesus for three days 
before he worried about feeding them. We 
had been at the convocation only two days 
when the banquet took place. Had the 
people brought food for themselves? They 
certainly hadn’t had the opportunity to find 
a nearby restaurant as we had on Thursday 
night! Or were they as famished as I was 
imagining? 


Finding the Meaning 

No one who had ever told me the 
story of the Feeding of the 4,000 had ever 
given me the sense of the magnitude of 
that feat that I now have. I needed to 
experience something similar myself. I 
also needed to have another person point 
out the similarity between the two events. 

I didn’t need a sermon. In fact, no 
sermon would have been as powerful or as 
effective as that simple, well-placed 
comparison. The rest was my task. I 
needed to make the story my own in a new 
way. I needed to go back to Matthew’s 
account and find the meaning for me. For 
today. I needed to apply my own 
experience to the story to help me make it 


more real and more meaningful. I had to 
make it mine in a new way. 


Helping Children Construct Meaning 

Like the banquet experience in 
Indianapolis, children need to be given the 
opportunity to take their own experiences 
and use them to make the truths Jesus 
teaches meaningful for them. That’s what 
Jesus did as he taught in parables. He 
used the real experiences of the people of 
his day and gave them a heavenly twist. 
He used what the people knew to teach 
them about the things they did not know. 

Children use what they know to learn 
about what they don’t yet know. In fact, 
we all us do. We move from the familiar 
to the less familiar. If a new idea or task 
is too unfamiliar, we can’t deal with it. 
That’s what Vygotsky’s zone of proximal 
development is all about. We move into 
new learning only as we can reach out 
from what we already know. And it helps 
to have guidance along the way. 


Understanding Learning 

All learning is incremental. Only 
tarely do we have a great A-HA! And 
even then, it’s based on the many little 
steps leading up to that point. Children 
need us to encourage them as they take 
those incremental steps of learning. They 
need teachers who are still learning for 
themselves. They need teachers who still 
think about how learning happens. They 
need teachers who are more interested in 
the journey of learning than in the 
destination of knowledge. 

So how about you? Are you still on 
the journey of learning? For yourself? 
With children? I hope so! Happy 
adventuring!? 


Teaching the Trinity 


About a quarter-century ago, during my college years, a major 
revision of the church year calendar was implemented in many 
Lutheran churches. Most notable among the changes was the 
renaming of roughly half of the Sundays of the year from “Sundays 
after Trinity” to “Sundays after Pentecost.” There is much to be said 
for the change, especially that it explicitly ties the “Church’s half- 
year" (or “green season”) explicitly to the source of sanctification (the 
Holy Spirit) and thence to Easter and “our Lord’s half-year” (since 
Pentecost is the fiftieth day of the fifty-day Easter season). 

On the other hand, the change has lessened the attention paid to 
the First Sunday after Pentecost, or Trinity Sunday. To be sure, that 
Sunday was always intended in praise of the one God who has 
revealed himself in three persons, and not as a time for extended 
theological reflection on the doctrine of the Godhead per se. Still, 
part of the responsibility of the Lutheran educator is surely to draw 
students closer to the God in whose Name we baptize—also with their 
minds. 

And what a challenge that is! Any child in a Lutheran school has 
likely heard of several earthly analogies, from the shamrock to 
steam/water/ice as forms of H,O. On the other hand, all such 
analogies break down (usually sooner than later), and, if pressed at all, 
most lead to one or another of the heresies listed in Article I of the 
Augsburg Confession (illustrating yet again that the essence of heresy 
is one facet of the truth pressed without regard to the rest). All in all, 
we can sympathize with the British writer who complained via a 
paraphrase of the Athanasian Creed: “the Father incomprehensible, 
the Son incomprehensible—the whole thing incomprehensible, 
designed by theologians to baffle us!” 

Writing as one who aspires to be both a Lutheran theologian and 
a Lutheran educator, I’d suggest that we need to focus our attention 
on God as he has chosen to make himself known: above all, in Jesus 
Christ. Debates over the centuries (even recently in our own 
Synodical circles) over intra-Trinitarian dynamics are significant and 
can have important ramifications, but our primary attention needs to 
remain on what we’ve been told the most about in the Scriptures, 
namely, that the God who created the world so loved the creatures 
who despoiled it that he gave his Son to become one of them and to 
die in their stead, so that those who believe through the power of the 
Spirit might enjoy eternal life in God’s presence. Simple Christian 
faith is knowing and believing this; mature faith is going through the 
complexities of life and theological reflection and coming to see that, 
finally, this really is the sum and substance of what’s most certainly 
true.? 
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